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CHAPTER IX. HOW THEY ALL WENT DOWN TO HIGH BEECH. 


UT now the morning of the 1st of June came, and the weather 

was as lovely as only June can be. The air was heavy with 

the lingering fragrance of May, and seringa, and mignonette ; the 

gardens were bright with blush roses and scarlet geranium. If any 

one wonders at this, let him remember that the summer came in 
all of a rush in 1870, because the sun was so hot. 

Lady Carlton had told all her visitors to be sure to come by the 
3.30 train from Victoria, and she promised to send and fetch them 
from the station to High Beech. You are not to know the name of 
the station, so you must be content to be told that it was not an 
hour’s distance from town. 

We need scarcely say that Colonel Barker and his wife were the 
first to reach Victoria. The Colonel had surprised the Ram Chowdah 
by being half an hour earlier in the assault than had been antici- 
pated; and, by taking time by the forelock, he and the forlorn hope 
had escaped being blown to pieces. He had ever been a punctual 
man, but this event made him doubly aware of the importance of 
time. Some people would have fretted at having to wait, like Mrs. 
Barker, half an hour doing nothing at a railway-station; but then 
they were not as Mrs. Barker. 

‘ Surely our time is our own, and we may spend it as we like,’ 
she used to say; ‘ and, besides, Colonel Barker hates being late.’ 
Dear old thing! to please her husband she would have waited gladly 
five hours at any station in the world. 

So they were the first. Next came Lady Sweetapple, driving 
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up in her brougham, and behind her came her maid in a cab, with 
such a load of luggage ! 

‘Call this a reasonable quantity of luggage !’ said the cabman, 
who had only received three times his fare, and therefore was rather 
put out. ‘ Why, that box is as big as three common boxes; and, 
besides, there are three others, not to mention that long one covered 
with linen.’ 

‘Never you mind whether it’s reasonable or not,’ said Mrs. 
Crump, for that was the name of Lady Sweetapple’s maid. ‘ You’ve 
got your fare and sixpence each for the boxes, and I should like to - 
know what more you want ?’ 

With these words Mrs. Crump followed a porter and a whole 
truck of luggage into the station, and, having taken her mistress’s 
ticket and her own, looked out for her in the waiting-room. 

But Lady Sweetapple was not in the waiting-room. There was 
no one there but poor Mrs. Barker, sitting like Patience on a monu- 
ment, while Colonel Barker had just gone out to buy a newspaper. 

Where was Lady Sweetapple ? On the platform, though it was 
at least a quarter of an hour before the train was to start, gazing up 
and down, and evidently expecting some one. 

That some one soon arrived in the shape of Harry Fortescue, 
who came lazily walking along with Edward Vernon, to whom he left 
the charge of seeing their portmanteaus labelled while he talked with 
Lady Sweetapple. 

‘I thought you were never coming,’ said Lady Sweetapple ; 
‘that you would lose the train; and all sorts of dreadful things. 
But it is all right ; and now let us secure a carriage.’ 

As she said this, she walked off with Harry, leaving Edward 
Vernon and her maid to follow. Close on their heels came Mr. 
Beeswing and Count Pantouffles, who had arrived together ; and so 
the end of all Lady Sweetapple’s scheming for a carriage ended in 
Harry, Edward, Count Pantouffles, Mr. Beeswing, her ladyship, and 
Mrs. Crump all getting into one and the same carriage. 

They all knew one another more or less well, and none of them 
knew Colonel Barker and his wife. That worthy pair shortly after- 
wards stalked along the platform, and got into the next compart- 
ment. During which operation Harry Fortescue had time enough 
to survey the Colonel and to pronounce him a regular brick, while, 
as for Mrs. Barker’s attire, he declared to Lady Sweetapple that it 
was ‘ positively stunning.’ 

‘I never saw such a dress except in England,’ said Lady Sweet- 
apple. ‘ When will English ladies learn to study the harmony of 
colours in dress ?” 

It must be admitted that Mrs. Barker’s attire was sufficiently 
alarming; and it might have been dangerous to walk with her in a 
field of oxen, or bulls, as young ladies will persist in calling them. 
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But then it must be remembered that she dressed as she lived to 
please her husband ; and, if the Colonel abhorred anything, it was 
dull-sad colours. In fact, he had lived so long with soldiers and 
their red coats, that his eyes were spoilt for anything less glaring. 

And now the train is ready to start, and the whistle is given 
which sends it off, when a frantic pair are perceived tearing along 
the platform, only just in time to be too late. Who were they? Of 
course they belonged to our party, and they are the Marjorams. 
Mrs. Marjoram made desperate efforts, and called shrilly, and tele- 
graphed to the guard with her parasol, bidding her husband be a 
man and jump in. But it was all no use. 

‘ Train five minutes late already, ma’am,’ said the inspector of 
traffic, to whom she appealed; ‘and as for getting into a train 
while it is in motion, that is punished by a penalty of forty shillings 
by the bye-laws of the Company.’ 

All, then, that remained for Mrs. Marjoram was to fall back on 
the unhappy Marjoram, and abuse him before all the porters for 
being late, though it was entirely her own fault ; for she had waited 
ever so long for a new bonnet, which her milliner, with the usual 
faithlessness of her class, had promised and never sent home. So 
far from Mr. Marjoram having been the cause of the delay, he had 
been ready twenty minutes or more with his gloves on his hands 
and his hat on his head, waiting for Mrs. Marjoram, who would not 
give the milliner up, and so lost the train. 

As for the rest, they proceeded happily on their way. Lady 
Sweetapple looked at Harry Fortescue, and Harry returned her gaze. 
Mrs. Crump sat huddled up in a corner, looking most respectable. 
Any one would have given her a penny for her thoughts, she seemed 
so lost in them. Perhaps she was thinking of ‘ my lady’s’ last new 
dress. Perhaps of the greengrocer round the corner, who had so 
often asked her to throw her lot and her savings into his business 
and become his wife. 

The first attempt at conversation was when Count Pantouffles 
told Edward Vernon that the Chelsea Suspension Bridge was ‘ very . 
fine’—a remark which he shortly followed up by observing that the 
weather was finer than it had been yesterday. 

‘Yes, Count,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘ and I shouldn’t wonder if 
to-morrow were finer than either, and the day after finer than all 
three.’ 

‘Dear me, Mr. Beeswing,’ said the Count, ‘ you are always so 
witty. No one can hold his own against you.’ 

‘ Perhaps it depends on how much they have to hold, and whe- 
ther it’s worth holding,’ broke in Lady Sweetapple. 

How much more of this very instructive conversation might have 
been heard, it is impossible to say, had not the Count all at once 
put his hand up to his face, and cried out, ‘O, my eye !’ 
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‘ What’s the matter with your eye ?’ asked Mr. Beeswing. 

‘O, it has got what you call a coal in it, which came in through 
the window.’ 

The pain which the dandy really suffered made all sympathise 
with him ; but none of their offers of assistance to get what he called 
the coal out of his eye did him any good, till Mrs. Crump awoke 
from her reverie and got the cinder out for him, by pulling the upper 
eyelid over the under one, and so forcing out the obnoxious atom. 

This gave the Count immediate relief, and he was profuse in his 
thanks. 

Mr. Beeswing turned to Mrs. Crump and said, ‘ That was what 
I call having one’s wits in the right place. How did you learn that 
bit of surgery ?’ 

‘From an engine-driver as was a friend of mine down in the 
west, sir. He used to say he never knowed it to fail ;’ and having 
said so much, Mrs. Crump relapsed into her reveries. 

But here we are at the station. Out they all get. Those five 
and Mrs. Crump out of one carriage, and Colonel and Mrs. Barker 
out of the next. Harry Fortescue ought.to have felt ashamed for 
having laughed at Mrs. Barker on the platform in town, but he did 
not. 

‘ Any one waiting for us from High Beech ?’ asked the Colonel, 
who always had his wits about him. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the porter. ‘ Two carriages, and a cart for the 
luggage. 

When the Colonel and his wife on one side, and Lady Sweet- 
apple and her train on the other, found they were going to the same 
place, they all behaved for a few minutes in the true British way. 
They stared at one another like wild beasts caught in a trap. If 
they had not been restrained by the force of circumstances and by 
fear, they would have eaten one another up bodily ; as it was, they 
only stared at one another. 

While Mrs. Crump and the valets of those who had that appen- 
dage looked after the luggage, and while Colonel Barker, and Harry, 
and Edward looked after theirs, the Colonel being in great trouble 
till he saw Mrs. Barker’s big black box shot out on the platform, 
the rest of the party—that is to say, Lady Sweetapple, Count Pan- 
touffles, Mr. Beeswing, and Mrs. Barker—went to look for the car- 
riages. It must be owned that Mrs. Barker went in great fear and 
trembling with all these strangers, and her eyes were often turned 
in the direction of the luggage van, where the Colonel was contend- 

ing with heaps of strange boxes in the effort to recognise his own. 

‘How are we to go?’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘ Here are two car- 
riages—a break and a brougham. [If it were wet weather, we 


should have no choice. We should put your ladyship and this lady’ 


—turning to Mrs. Barker with an inquiring air. 
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‘My name is Barker,’ said that lady. 

‘Exactly so,’ went on Mr. Beeswing. ‘We should put Lady 
Sweetapple and Mrs. Barker into the brougham, and then we men 
could go nicely into the break.’ 

‘O,’ said Lady Sweetapple, who much dreaded a drive of three 
miles in a close carriage with any strange lady. ‘O, but as the 
weather is fine, I mean to go in the break. I hate to be boxed up 
in a close carriage.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘I shall only be too 
happy, as in any case I shall have to go in the break.’ 

Just at this moment up came Colonel Barker, and Harry, and 
Edward, while Mrs. Crump, surrounded by a band of valets and 
porters, loomed in the distance behind a mountain of luggage. 

‘ How shall we go ?’ was what Colonel Barker heard as he came; 
and he caught up the words at once, as he was a man of few words 
and much action. 

‘How shall we go? Why, if the ladies choose to go in the 
shut carriage, of course they must have it. If not, and they don’t 
mind the sun and wind, they had better go in the break. Only let 
them say how they will go.’ 

‘I am going in the break,’ said Lady Sweetapple, in a soft 
determined voice. 

‘And I should like to go in the brougham, dear,’ said Mrs. 
Barker. 

‘ Well, then,’ said Colonel Barker, ‘ if no one else wishes to go 
in the brougham, I will go in it with my wife, and we can take that 
lady’s maid on the box.’ 

‘Yes, that will do very nicely,’ said Lady Sweetapple, whose 
heart was set more and more on going in the break. Of course we 
all know, if she had done what she really liked, she would have driven 
over to High Beech, with Harry Fortescue, in the brougham ; but 
we also all know that that would have been improper, and as there is 
to be nothing improper, or approaching to it, in this story, it can’t 
be allowed. 

So it was all arranged to every one’s pleasure, and the only ob- 
jector to this exit from the station would have been the horse that 
drew the cart which carried the luggage, for it was piled up with 
boxes and portmanteaus like a little Alp; but then we all know 
horses and other beasts of burden can’t speak ; and very fortunate it 
is, or else we should hear many complaints and protestations from 
brute beasts on all roads and streets, both in town and country. 

‘What a great party!’ said Mrs. Barker to her husband. ‘How 
glad I am not to go with that fine lady in the brougham, but to have 
you with me, dear! What do you think her name is ?’ 

‘How can I tell ?’ said Colonel Barker. ‘But I did hear some 
one call her Lady Sweetsop, or some such name. I wonder if that 
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foreign-looking fellow with the black moustache is her husband ? 
Looks rather like an Italian singer.’ 

‘Now, Jerry,’ said Mrs. Barker, ‘don’t you leave me too long 
alone with any of those strange people. I never feel happy except 
when you are there to take care of me; and if it weren’t to please 
you, you know I would never have come.’ 

‘ Never fear,’ said the Colonel, ‘I won’t leave you. I only came 
because I thought it would do you good. But didn’t we hear the 
Marjorams were to be of the party? Where are they, I wonder ?’ 

‘What!’ said Mrs. Barker ; ‘do you mean to say you didn’t see 
Mrs. Marjoram running along the platform, and calling out to the 
guard to stop ?’ 

‘’Pon my life, I didn’t,’ said the Colonel. . ‘I suppose I was 
settling myself into my seat, or putting the tickets into my pocket, 
or something. No, I never saw Mrs. Marjoram.’ 

‘There she was, though,’ said Mrs. Barker; ‘and I am afraid 
poor Mr. Marjoram must have had a bad time of it: she looked 
more snappish than usual.’ 

‘No,’ said Colonel Barker to himself in a musing way; ‘no, I 
wouldn’t change places with Marjoram, not if I were to be made 
commander-in-chief. I wonder why it is that Mrs. Marjoram leads 
him such a life ?’ 

* Don’t you know, dear ?’ said Mrs. Barker. ‘It’s because she 
has taken it into her silly head to be jealous of him. And you know, 
when a woman takes to jealousy, it is like sweet wine turned into 
vinegar—the more she loves him, the more unkind she is to him.’ 

‘Don’t you ever be jealous, then,’ said Colonel Barker. ‘I 
couldn’t bear to see you become a vinegar-cruet.’ 

‘ Never fear, dear,’ said Mrs. Barker. ‘I know you too well not 
to feel sure that you will never give me any cause.’ 

-And so the loving pair went on, as though they had just been 
married, and the gallant Colonel were twenty-five and Mrs. Barker 
just out of her teens. Very silly to those who look on, you will say; 
but then you must remember there were no lookers-on, and as for 
silliness, all love-making looks silly to those who look on, at what- 
ever age it is made; so none of you mind, or waste your spite at 
what passed between Colonel and Mrs. Barker in Lady Carlton’s 
brougham. It was enough for them and for us to know that they 
were supremely happy, and that they would not have changed places 
with any couple in the country. 

The party in the break were much more lively, but not nearly 
so happy, as that faithful pair. Lady Sweetapple kept her great eyes 
fixed on Harry Fortescue, and Mr. Beeswing told Count Pantouffles 
that night at High Beech that he was afraid she would have eaten 
him up, body and bones, like the wolf in Red Riding-hood. Count 
Pantouffles smiled and showed his teeth much as usual, but he had 
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no opportunity for bowing. Edward Vernon chatted away to Mr. 
Beeswing, though all the while he was thinking of Alice Carlton. 
As for Harry Fortescue, he too rattled away, now answering Ed- 
ward, now provoking Mr. Beeswing to say something good, now 
turning to Lady Sweetapple to hear if she were going to say any- 
thing ; but she said scarcely a word, but looked and looked at him 
—they sat opposite to one another—as though she could never have 
her full of gazing at him. 

At last Harry Fortescue began to feel as though he were mag- 
netised, and could bear it no longer, and proposed to the Count to 
change places with him. The wind was strong in their faces, and 
he pretended to think that it would be better for the Count’s eye 
that he should sit with his back to the wind, especially as the horses 
went at a good pace. 

‘Ah, my dear fellow, how kind of you!’ said the Count. ‘I shall 
change my place with the greatest pleasure.’ 

In all that concerned his looks, the Count was most sensitive; and 
he would no more have gone about with a swollen eye than he would 
have appeared in public without his hat. When that change was 
accomplished, and Harry Fortescue was out of eyeshot of the siren, 
he began to recover his absence of mind, and fell to thinking how 
Florence Carlton would look, and if she would be glad to see him. 

What a pity it is, is it not? that we do not know other people’s 
thoughts, and that we are so often left to mere guesswork to dis- 
cover what they think of us! If Harry Fortescue had known that 
all this time, while he was being gazed at and magnetised by Lady 
Sweetapple, Florry Carlton was dying with impatience to see him, 
and making her maid put some final touches to her hair intended 
for his especial favour, he might have defied the glances of the siren. 
As no man, it is said, can have more than one disease at a time, so 
we hold it to be impossible that a man can be in love, or even much 
taken, with two women at once. But you are none of you to infer 
from what we have said, that Harry Fortescue was in love, either 
with Lady Sweetapple or with Florry Carlton. We know now, in- 
deed, in spite of what she said at first, that Florry is almost in love 
with him, if not quite. Did not those tears prove it? For she was 
no crocodile ; she was not old enough or wicked enough to shed 
false tears. But Harry Fortescue had only a leaning towards Florry 
because she was such a good partner; and just as this leaning was 
passing into an inclination which might be developed into affection 
and love—just, in short, as he had been inoculated, or, if you prefer 
it, vaccinated, with the soft passion, and it was as yet uncertain 
whether it would take—he became acquainted with Lady Sweetapple, 
whose views with respect to love and marriage were much more active 
and advanced. 

It was not that Lady Sweetapple had no principle. She would 
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have scouted such a notion. Her principles were perfect; it was 
only her practice that fell a little short of them. Pray, do not ex- 
claim, good reader! Do your principles never exceed your practice ? 
Are you always so good and charitable as you ought to be? Do you 
never regard your principles in the light of a sleeping partner, who 
has no right to interfere with the management of the great concern 
of your life? Besides, you are many of you well and happily mar- 
ried ; you have faithful husbands and virtuous wives, health, friends, 
children—everything that you can wish. Now, recollect that Lady 
Sweetapple was a young woman and a widow; that she had a feeling 
heart, as well as great attractions. How, then, can you wonder 
when she saw a very handsome man of twenty-six, not yet given 
away by the public voice to any one, that she felt it worth while to 
take an interest in him, and try to make a conquest of him? You 
may say she was too old for him; and so, no doubt, she was, or 
rather will be, if she marries him. But then, you must recollect, 
that a woman is the last person in the world to come to such a con- 
viction, or, if she feels it, she puts it away as a thing a long way off, 
like death or the day of judgment. What a young and beautiful 
woman, two or three years older than a young man, feels is, that now 
is her time. The present belongs to her. Now is the sunshine 
when she can make hay; and hay she accordingly makes, in more 
senses than one, with the affections of men much younger than her- 
self. What matters it to her, or,.for that matter, to them, that 
twenty years hence she will be fifteen years, at least, too old for 
him? It will be quite time enough to think of that time when it 
really arrives. 

This, too, is quite apart from the consideration whether, suppos- 
ing the woman to be the better horse, which she undoubtedly often 
is, a man is not happier when his wife is older than himself. Cer- 
tainly there are many such happy marriages, and the fact that they 
sometimes at least occur is a proof, after all, that they cannot be 
so bad. As an exception, therefore, like the marriages of first cousins 
—whose children, be it remarked, are not, as is fallaciously asserted, 
always either knaves or fools—we may admit that a man may marry 
a woman older than himself, and yet be perfectly happy. This, no 
doubt, was what Lady Sweetapple felt sure of when she was gazing 
at Harry Fortescue. She felt that she could marry such a very 
handsome and agreeable young man without any breach of principle, 
if he would only have the courage to ask her. 

But would Harry Fortescue have the courage to ask her? That 
depends a great deal on his principle, on his affection for Florence 
Carlton, and on the force of circumstances. Perhaps, if you will only 
have the patience to read this story through, you may have some 
information on all these points. 

But to return to Lady Sweetapple. She was very much disap- 
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pointed when she found Harry Fortescue wanted to change his place ; 
but she really had no right to be so. She ought, on the contrary, 
to have felt that his restlessness was only a proof of her influence. 
But as women live much more in the present than men, she was 
disappointed, and thought, ‘ Silly fellow! why can’t he be content 
to sit opposite to me, without caring for the Count’s eye, which is, 
after all, quite well ?’ 

Then, on the principle of keeping her eyes in and for mere prac- 
tice, she began to look at the Count, or, to speak more correctly, Count 
Pantouffles began to ogle Lady Sweetapple. Strange to say, she did 
not feel the Count’s eyes in the least sympathetic or magnetic, and 
the result was, that she failed to magnetise him; and, now we think 
of it, as the Count, as we have told you, was all outside, you might 
as well have tried to make an impression with your eyes on an over- 
coat as on Count Pantouffles. There he sat opposite to her, smiling 
and showing his teeth, and uttering little nothings as if he had been 
a human steam-engine, or an automaton worked by the wheels of 
the break. Finding it no use, she turned her eyes on Mr. Beeswing, 
and even on Edward Vernon; but either she had lost her power, 
or Harry Fortescue had swallowed it all up ; for they were as stones 
to her glances. The fact was that Mr. Beeswing was eye-proof, and 
as for Edward Vernon, the nearer he got to High Beech, the more 
he felt what a very nice girl Alice Carlton was. 

And now we must have another explanation. Were Edward Ver- 
non and Alice Carlton really in love with one another? In answer 
to this direct question, which admits of no fencing, we must say we 
think it rather brutal, thus early in the story, that we should be 
taken by the throat and forced to say whether this or that young 
lady and young gentleman are in love with one another. Why can’t 
you wait and read for yourselves ? In love, as in farming, the maxim 
is certainly most true which bids you hurry no man’s cattle, least of 
all the characters of a novelist. As for Edward Vernon and Alice 
Carlton, you have all of you heard what they have already said on 
the subject. Nothing, in short, is more likely to disturb the story 
of true love, and to make it run anything but smooth, than to be 
always asking impertinent questions of a pair of incipient lovers. 
People who make such inquiries only show that they have no con- 
ception of a passion and ofits beginnings. There lies the little germ 
in the human heart, which may or may not come to something. 
Bright eyes and sunny glances must smile and shine on it. It must 
be tended and watered and even pruned before we can say this is a 
passion, and they are in love. And nothing can be more indelicate 
than to anticipate the happy announcement, and perhaps cause its 
ruin, than by asking such a very rude question—were Alice Carl- 
ton and Edward Vernon really in love with one another? Dear 
reader, do show a little more knowledge of the human heart and the 
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growth of true affection, than to fancy that when young people have 
met half-a-dozen times, like one another as partners, long to see 
one another again, and even feel a little flutter at the prospect of 
meeting, they are as good as engaged, the wedding-cake ordered 
from Walker’s or from Chester, the day fixed, and even the bishop 
and assisting clergyman selected who are to perform the ceremony. 
Well, you will ask, willing to justify yourselves, ‘But is there not such 
a thing as love at first sight?’ Yes, there is; but we must say, if 
you ask so many silly questions, we shall not be at all likely to fall 
in love at first sight with you, gentle reader, whoever you may be. 
There is, or at least there was, love at first sight; but it is the ex- 
ception to the rule, the miracle, the Phenix, which only returns once 
in a century. It is the Aloe of Love, that sometimes bursts out all 
at once into bloom in that way, and puts all experience out of joint. 
Indeed, it is not at all sure that this kind of love is not extinct— 
quite died out—like the Dodo. In these days of constant intercourse 
between the sexes in all classes of life, few are so rash, either of 
men or women, as to rush into love at first sight. People prefer to 
take their headers off rocks, out of bathing-machines, or from mossy 
banks; but as the great pain and peril of matrimony is now uni- 
versally understood, for the most part young men and women walk 
into love—first, just a little dash with the foot, to see how the water 
feels, whether it is warm or cold; then half the leg; then up to the 
waist; then above the heart; and even then the step is quite 
serious enough, and the breath flies from the lungs quite fast enough, 
to make walking into love, with the certainty of a dip into deep 
water at last, quite sufficiently exciting. So far, therefore, as we 
are at present advised, it is doubtful whether there will be any 
falling into love at first sight in this story. If, after this announce- 
ment, any romantic reader is dissatisfied, let him not read a line 
more of it, and then, we have no doubt, if he can prove that he 
knows nothing of the end of the story, any respectable circulating 
librarian will return him his subscription. 


CHAPTER X. 
HOW THEY ARRIVED AT HIGH BEECH. 


But now we are approaching High Beech, and must look about 
us to see what the country is like. The road from the station was 
hilly—all ups and downs, like life, as Mr. Beeswing said. It was just 
the sort of road along which a rolling stone on one of those pitches 
might break a horse’s knees, and turn in a second two hundred 
guineas into fifty pounds. It was poor soil, sandy and gravelly ; and 
though it was much of it reclaimed for agricultural purposes, the heath 
that crept out everywhere along the banks only showed that a barren 
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nature had been expelled by the plough and London manure, and 
was only waiting till the enterprising agriculturist, who had sowed a 
tract of primeval heath with sovereigns, should get tired of the at- 
tempt, and be followed by some one less sanguine than himself, to 
become a barren moor again. But at present there was no such 
sign. On the contrary, everything showed that the sovereigns used 
for seed were forthcoming in abundance; and every one, while ad- 
mitting the fruitlessness of the attempt to make such farming pay, 
must admit the prodigality with which Sir Thomas Carlton carried 
on a perpetual struggle with those unfruitful acres. But in reality this 
is just the way in which half the waste lands in Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex, within a certain distance from London, have been reclaimed 
originally, and are still kept in cultivation. They grow crops, and 
sometimes very fine ones, especially of roots; but what does it cost 
to cultivate them? Fortunate it is for agriculturists who bring down 
their sovereigns from Lombard-street, that they are not bound, like 
Mr. Alderman Mechi, to show their books and balance-sheets every 
year. After all, it is an innocent expense. It does not ruin them, 
and it provides labour and life to many poor people, who would other- 
wise come on the rates. 

But our present purpose is not to discuss agriculture, but to 
admire the country in which High Beech was situated. No doubt 
long ago it had been all one heath, swelling up here and there into 
those charming hills and knolls which may yet be seen in Surrey and 
Berkshire, in the region of Bagshot Sand. In old time, the oases 
of loam and clay, which are found at rare intervals in such soil, had 
been seized and cultivated as little farms and homesteads. But now 
all round the park at High Beech the plough had passed over the 
good and the barren soil alike, and the result, agriculturally speak- 
ing, was what we have described. 

But inside the park gates the prospect was very different. It 
was of great extent, a chase rather than a park, with right of free 
warren, vert, and venison, and all the medieval rights that ever 
existed. There was a tradition that the red king had stopped to 
hunt over his manor and forest of High Beech when on his way to 
his last fatal hunting with Sir Walter Tyrrel in the New Forest. King 
John had certainly hunted there, and so had Edward IV., for the 
oak of that merry monarch is still to be seen in High Beech park. 
The great charm of the park was its varied nature. Here there 
were great swelling hill-sides, some purple with heather in July, 
others green with brackens in spring. There, hillocks golden with 
gorse where the sand gave way to loam; and down in the hollows, 
and even on the hills, great oaks stood, deep-rooted in the clay 
which lay here and there in pockets. Nor had the Carltons in 
recent times neglected the chase. On the sand and gravel were 
planted Deodars and Wellingtonias, and Araucarias and other Coni- 
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fers among the Scotch firs, which seem to have grown there in 
clumps from everlasting. By the height and girth of the strangers, 
one could see that, as soon as a new variety was established, it had 
been planted in High Beech park, and so, while every one else was 
wondering whether the Nobilis, or the Insignis, or the Douglas 
would thrive in English soil, it had already been years growing at 
High Beech, and the Carltons had the start of the country. 

Such, in a few words, was the park to which the party in the 
break were now rapidly approaching. After undulating up and 
down rather more suddenly than usual, the carriage turned to the 
left, through iron gates, at the side of which stood a comfortable 
but not very picturesque lodge, out of the window of which beamed 
the rosy face of a middle-aged woman, whose daughter ran out to 
open the gates. 

Once through the gates, the carriage passed up the shoulder of 
a longer hill than usual, the brow of which was studded with 
gigantic Scotch firs. Then the road dived down into a hollow, 
through an array of old forest oaks. Across a brook at the bottom, 
it again climbed a hill, not quite so long as the last ; and on reach- 
ing the top, the house at High Beech was to be seen crowning 
another eminence, between which and the carriage was a gentle 
descent and a corresponding rise. 

‘The house at last!’ said Lady Sweetapple, who had never 
been at High Beech before. ‘Mr. Fortescue, in what style of 
architecture is the house built ?’ 

Now Harry Fortescue was not skilled in architecture. It was 
not often that he was asked anything that he could not answer, but 
on this occasion he had not a word to say. Perhaps he was still 
thinking of Lady Sweetapple’s eyes, and comparing them with those 
of Florry Carlton. 

‘I am sure I can’t tell,’ he mumbled out at last. ‘ Edward, 
why do you not answer Lady Sweetapple ? You know much more 
of architecture than I can pretend to. All I know about it is, that 
it is an old and not a new house.’ 

Now most of you are of course aware, that when a lady puts a 
question, it is not the same thing to her by any means if it is ans- 
wered by the wrong person. What is the use of putting a question 
at all, if the person to whom it is addressed refuses to answer it ? 
Can he be allowed to pass the question on to the next person, like 
a misdirected letter? By no means. So, at least, thought Lady 
Sweetapple, who seemed to consider Edward Vernon by no means a 
sufficient substitute for Harry Fortescue. 

‘O, Mr. Fortescue, if you don’t choose to answer me, pray 
don’t pass me on to any one else. I only cared to know what the 
architecture was in your opinion.’ 

What Harry Fortescue might have answered—whether he would 
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boldly have answered Renaissance, or Etruscan, or Doric ; or whe- 
ther Edward Vernon, like a good fellow, would have come to his 
rescue—must remain untold, for the best reason in the world—that 
we have no means of saying. 

By this time the horses had trotted up the last hill, and were 
within the palings which parted the park from the pleasure-ground 
round the house. In a minute more they were crushing the gravel 
of the drive under their hoofs, and in less time than it takes to 
write the words, the break and its freight stood before the steps 
that led up to the hall. 

‘ Here we are at last,’ said Mr. Beeswing to Count Pantouffles, 
who was on the side nearest the steps. ‘Jump out and hand Lady 
Sweetapple down.’ 

Now what Lady Sweetapple would have liked best would have 
been, that Harry Fortescue should have helped her out. But in this 
world we cannot always have what we wish; and so, as the Count 
obeyed Mr. Beeswing’s command like an automaton, she had to 
bow to the decrees of fate. As soon as Lady Sweetapple was safely 
landed, all the rest followed, and now we see the whole party, 
minus Colonel.and Mrs. Barker and the unhappy Marjorams, pass- 
ing up the steps. By this time Harry Fortescue, who had re- 
covered his senses, had just beaten the footman in a race up to the 
bell, which he pulled with a will, which soon brought Mr. Podager, 
the butler, to the hall-door, who now marshalled all the visitors in 
the hall. 

‘My lady is in the drawing-room,’ said Mr. Podager with a 
husky voice, preparing to show the way thither. 

There were not, fortunately, many cloaks and wraps to get rid 
of, though it was the month of June; and so in a minute or two 
Lady Sweetapple and her satellites stood in the blue drawing-room. 
There they found Lady Carlton and her daughters, and a general 
welcome, and not a little bowing and scraping on the part of the 
Count, followed. 

After Lady Carlton had asked particularly after ‘dear’ Lady 
Sweetapple and the state of her health, and had duly thanked Count 
Pantouffles for sparing so much of his valuable time as to run down 
to High Beech, she reflected for a moment, and then asked, ‘ But 
where are the Marjorams, and where are Colonel and Mrs. Barker ? 
Did they not come in the same train ?’ 

‘If you mean a dear old couple, the husband a military-looking 
man,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘they are coming, and can’t be very far 
behind. We left them the brougham to themselves. But as for 
the Marjorams, we know nothing about them.’ 

*O, yes, we do,’ said the unearnest Harry Fortescue. ‘I am 
sure the Marjorams were the unhappy pair that were late for the 
train. The wife was a severe-looking woman, with an aquiline nose 
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and very thin lips, and the husband, though he might be a very 
presentable person if you saw him alone, was at that moment so 
erushed by his wife, that you might almost have put him into Lady 
Sweetapple’s handbag.’ 

‘I am so glad the Barkers will be here soon. But how stupid 
of the Marjorams to lose the train !’ 

Then ringing the bell to recall the tardy Podager—‘ Podager,’ 
she said, when that worthy appeared, puffing and snorting, ‘ when 
the brougham comes with Colonel and Mrs. Barker, it must go 
back to the station to wait for Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram, who are 
sure to come by the next train.” Then she added, ‘ If they are lucky, 
they will just be here by half-past seven, in time to dress for dinner.’ 

By this time Lady Sweetapple had kissed each of the young 
ladies on the cheek with an appearance of the greatest cordiality, 
and they were just vanishing with her to show her her room. 

‘You know where to go, dears,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘ Lady 
Sweetapple is to be in the Butterfly-room, and her maid close by, 
in the chintz dressing-room.’ 

‘O, yes, mamma, we know all about it. Palmer settled it 
and told us all about it this morning ;’ and then the two ran off up- 
stairs with Lady Sweetapple, and the rest were left behind with 
Lady Carlton. 

* *T hope you like the country, Count Pantouffles,’ said Lady 
Carlton, more for the sake of saying something suited to his com- 
prehension than for any other reason. 

‘O, yes,’ said the Count, ‘I do like the country when it is not 
too far from town. Then I don’t like it at all.’ . 

‘In fact,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘ the Count is so fond of London, 
that he would like to spread it all over the country. By that means 
we Londoners should have more fresh air, and yet never grow so 
rusty as dwellers in the country often become.’ 

‘Very true, my dear Beeswing,’ said the Count. ‘ Just what I 
wanted to say, only I could not say it.’ 

At this moment, greatly to Lady Carlton’s relief, Sir Thomas 
came in from his farm by the garden-door, and the wheels of the 
brougham were heard crunching over the gravel with Colonel and 
Mrs. Barker. 

After welcoming the guests who had already arrived, Sir Thomas 
said, 

‘I really must go and receive Mrs. Barker in person. She is a 
perfect model wife, and I only hope both your wives’—turning to 
Harry and Edward—‘will be equally affectionate when they are her 
age. I say nothing of you, Beeswing, because I look upon you as 
incorrigible. In fact, I begin to fear you will never marry ; but, if 
ever you do marry, be sure you take to yourself as perfect a woman 
as Mrs. Barker.’ 
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‘Perhaps I would,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘only I am afraid I 
might fall into the clutches of a Mrs. Marjoram.’ 

‘Hush, hush! no scandal,’ said Sir Thomas, as he vanished 
through the door to meet Mrs. Barker. 

In a moment or so he reappeared, leading in that lady, who 
was closely followed by the Colonel. 

‘Dear Mrs. Barker,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘how are you? I hope 
you have had a pleasant journey down, and that you did not feel 
dull in the brougham.’ 

‘ Pleasant ?’ said Mrs. Barker ; ‘ of course it was pleasant down. 
Colonel Barker and I had no one in the carriage with us in the train, 
and all the way from the station we were alone in the brougham. I 
really think we were as happy as we could be—were we not, Colonel 
Barker ?’ 

‘My dear,’ said the devoted Barker, ‘I should think every one 
knew by this time that you and I are never happier than when we 
are alone together.’ 

‘How would you like,’ said Harry Fortescue, ‘to live twenty 
years with Mrs. Barker in a desert island all alone ?’ 

‘I should like it above all things,’ said Mrs. Barker, taking the 
words out of her husband’s mouth; ‘and, what is more, I am quite 
sure Colonel Barker would like it just as much as myself.’ 

‘Then you ought to claim the Dunmow flitch,’ said the incorri- 
gible Harry, returning to the charge, in spite of the look of the 
Colonel, who grew red about the gills when he felt himself chaffed. 
But here the genial Beeswing came to the rescue. 

‘I can tell you why the Colonel has not claimed the flitch, 
Harry. He is leaving it for you, and, from what I hear and see, 
I am not so sure that you may not be in a condition to claim it be- 
fore long. But then, you know, it is not enough to be married to 
be able to claim the flitch; you must have lived for a year and a 
day with your wife without ever once losing your temper. Now, do 
you think, when the time comes, you will be able to stand the test ?’ 

‘ What is all this ?’ said Lady Carlton. ‘Are you really going 
to be married, Mr. Fortescue? Or is it all a joke, Mr. Beeswing ?” 
Then, as Harry would not answer, ‘ Do tell me, Mr. Beeswing. You 
know I take so much interest in Harry.’ 

‘ How can I tell,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘ when he refuses to answer 
himself? AllI can say is, I hear him given away every day to this 
girl or that, and so I suppose he will some day marry some of them. 
But I spoke on no better authority than that by common consent of 
all the town, that Harry Fortescue will soon marry some one.’ 

‘O, if you have no better authority than all the world,’ said 
Lady Carlton, ‘my mind is quite easy; but I own I should not like 
to hear that Mr. Fortescue was going to be married seriously from 
any one else than himself.’ 
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This Lady Carlton said in a half earnest way, which was not 
without its effect on Harry. Then, changing the subject, she said, 

‘Sir Thomas, will you let Podager show these gentlemen their 
rooms? After that we will have some tea, and pray that the Mar- 
jorams may come in time for dinner.’ 

‘Amen,’ said Mr. Beeswing ; ‘and after that prayer I hope we 
shall not think it necessary to wait for them.’ 

So Lady Carlton carried off Mrs. Barker to show her her room, 
Podager showed the gentlemen theirs, and then Harry Fortescue 
proposed to Edward Vernon to go out on the terrace and have a weed. 

‘May I not come too ?’ said Count Pantouffles. 

‘ We will all go,’ said Colonel Barker, ‘ at least, all that smoke ;’ 
and in two minutes the four were puffing away on the terrace. 

This move left Sir Thomas and Mr. Beeswing alone together, 
for they belonged to the generation which does not smoke. 

‘ Any news in town?’ asked Sir Thomas. ‘I have been doing 
nothing down here these last few days, and there might be a revolu- 
tion, for all that I know of it.’ 

‘Nothing at all. They tell us we are in a period of profound 
peace, and that the political horizon has not been so clear for years 
as it now is.’ 

‘I hope it may last, with all my heart,’ said Sir Thomas. ‘So 
the ill-feeling and heart-burnings between France and Prussia have 
quite died out ?’ 

‘ Quite,’ said Mr. Beeswing; ‘at least, that’s what all the old 
fogies say at the clubs, and you know they are always right—at 
least in their own conceit.’ 

‘IT wonder which would win,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘ if it really came 
to a fight ?’ 

‘ There again, according to the same venerable authorities, some 
of whom are even to be found at the Horse Guards, there can be no 
manner of doubt. Old General Blazer, who was deputy quarter- 
master-general in the Peninsula, and whose last public service was 
to recommend Lord Raglan in the Crimea not to march into Sebas- 
topol after the battle of the Alma—he declares that the French 
would thrash the Prussians into cocked hats, whatever that may be; 
and he offered to stake his professional reputation that the Emperor 
Napoleon would be at Berlin in three weeks after the declaration of 
war.’ 

‘ How fortunate it is,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘ that this is all matter 
of mere speculation, as the political horizon is so clear! A war be- 
tween France and Prussia might be very inconvenient for England, 
and it couldn’t last long without our being drawn into it.’ 

‘Well, you know,’ said the philosophic Beeswing, ‘there must 
be wars sometimes, if it were only to keep down the surplus popu- 
lation of countries that have no emigration. They are a necessary 
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evil; and, besides, if there were no wars, we should never know the 
true blessings of peace.’ 

‘ Those are questions,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘ which I scarcely care 
to go into. We people in business are content to take all the peace 
we can get, and the history of the world shows that, in the long-run, 
we are not likely to be blessed with too much of it.’ 

While the smokers were smoking, saying very little, and Sir 
Thomas and Mr. Beeswing had so satisfactorily settled the peace of 
Europe, after the fashion of the old fogies, Florence and Alice Carlton 
had long since left Lady Sweetapple alone in the Butterfly-room, and 
had betaken themselves to their dear old schoolroom. 

As soon as the door was shut, Florry asked Alice, 

‘ How do you think she looks ?’ 

‘I think, dear, he looks very well indeed.’ 

‘He!’ cried out Florry. ‘I said ‘‘she,” and you answer “ he.” 
Which ‘he’ are you thinking of ?’ 

‘O,’ said Alice, with a blush, ‘ you know, Florry, I was thinking 
of Harry Fortescue. Don’t you think he looked very well ?’ 

‘ Of course I do,’ said Florry; ‘he always looks well when he 
doesn’t wear himself down dancing all night at balls to which we are 
not invited. But I said ‘‘ she,” dear; and you know I did not 
mean Mrs. Barker.’ 

‘O,’ said Alice, with another blush, and a smile of satisfaction 
in having deceived her sister ; for to tell the truth it was not Harry 
Fortescue that she had been thinking of, but Edward Vernon, and 
her head and heart were so full of him that she could think of no 
one else just at that minute—‘ O,’ said Alice, ‘ that is quite another 
question. But I must say I think she looks remarkably well. A 
little older, of course, than she did a year ago, and perhaps not quite 
so fresh ; but you know last season she was in mourning, and that 
tones and fines people down wonderfully.’ 

‘Did you think she looked a good deal—I should call it staring 
—at Harry? It seemed to me she never took her eyes off him, 
even in those few minutes.’ 

‘Well, dear, to tell the truth, I did not see whether she stared 
at Harry or not. I was looking another way.’ 

After this there was a little pause, and Alice, in her passive way, 
relapsed into her bad habit of thinking of Edward Vernon. In a 
little while Florry returned to the attack. She was a girl who 
thought out loud, if it is allowable to use the phrase. It gave her 
no happiness to look inwards. 

‘ Alice dear.’ 

‘Well, dear, I’m listening.’ 

‘What is the use of widows? Why are they allowed to exist ?’ 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell. I suppose, though, they must exist, like 
everything else.’ 
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‘I don’t agree with .you at all,’ said Florry. ‘They ought 
always to die with their husbands, or not be permitted to marry 
again, as is the custom among the Jews I am told, or be shut up in 
a college, and never allowed to show their faces in society.’ 

‘Why not burn them at once, as they used to do in India ?’ 
asked Alice. 

‘Why not indeed?’ said Florry, waxing warm at the thought. 
‘ Of course there ought to be suttees in Europe as well as in India. 
There, no right-minded woman ever survives her husband; and so 
it ought to be here. As it is, they marry, and then their husbands 
die, or they kill them, which comes to much the same thing, and 
then having had their chance—the one chance which properly be- 
longs to them—they come with all their cunning and deccitfulness 
into society, and carry off the young men that girls ought to have. 
I think it very unfair, and it ought to be stopped by Parliament. 
The first of women’s rights should be, ‘‘ No widow has any right to 
mairy again.” ’ 

‘ How very unkind to widows,’ said Alice, ‘and all because—’ 

Before she could finish her sentence Florry had finished it for her. 

‘Yes, all because of this odious Lady Sweetapple. You are 
quite right. She it is that has opened my eyes to the wickedness 
of widows.’ 

As she said this, Florry Carlton opened her eyes so wide, that if 
Lady Sweetapple had been near they must have eaten her up. 

‘Well, dear, don’t get into such a way, or you'll be crying again 
as you were the other day, and Palmer will be asking questions 
again, and putting two and two together in her wise head. How do 
you know that Lady Sweetapple is such a wicked widow as you de- 
scribe her ?’ 

‘ Just like you!’ said Florry. ‘ You never see anything till you 
are told it.’ 

‘But what was there to see?’ asked Alice, who, for the very 
good reason given above, had not even seen the little that there had 
been to see. 

‘Did I not see her staring at Harry and devouring him—yes, 
literally devouring him—with her eyes? and don’t I know what that 
means ? Besides, she is always dancing with him, and that I won’t 
forgive. Mary Challoner wrote me all about their doings at Lady 
Pennyroyal’s ball last week, and in a postscript Mary added that a 
friend of hers had seen them last Wednesday, side by side, in the 
stalls seeing M.P.’ 

‘ Mary Challoner is a great gossip. One never can believe half 
of what she says she has seen herself, and as for what her friends 
see and tell her, she must have at least a thousand friends, and they 
must each tell one dreadful story at least every day. As for Lady 
Pennyroyal’s ball, so long as the strict laws which you propose to 
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pass with regard to widows are not in force, I suppose we must let 
widows dance with young men, always provided the young men 
like it.’ 

‘ That’s just what I complain of, and what is really so dangerous,” 
said Florry. ‘I have told you ever so often, and tried to din it into 
your silly little head, we—you and I, I mean, and all girls—don’t 
meet widows on equal terms. It’s something like one of Colonel 
Barker’s stories about old soldiers and raw recruits. We are like 
raw recruits ; we are ready enough to do what is right and proper, 
only we don’t know how, and just as some nice young man, quite 
unexceptional in every respect, is beginning to like us, and we are 
thinking whether we shall ever like him, down comes this widow, 
or any widow—for I don’t like to be personal, it’s so vulgar—and 
swoops off with our nice young man before our very eyes, and we 
are helpless. That’s what I am afraid may happen to Harry For- 
tescue, and I don’t like it. How would you like it with Edward 
Vernon ?” 

‘O, Florry !’ said Alice, ‘I declare I never thought of such a 
thing. What is it to me if any one snaps up Edward Vernon ?’ 

‘I don’t believe you, dear,’ said Florry. ‘I’m not such a fool 
as I look, and I believe if there were the least danger of Lady Sweet- 
apple’s carrying Edward away from you, you would be in a worse 
state of mind than I am.’ 

‘I know he dances with her sometimes, for he has told me so,’ 
said Alice. 

‘I daresay; but she doesn’t look at him in that way. If she 
did, you would be the first to ery out.’ 

‘ Well, well, dear, we shall see if your fears are real. Very 
lucky that you have not had a good fit of crying, for there is the 
gong for tea, and we must go down. If your eyes had been red, 
every one, including Lady Sweetapple, must have looked at you, and 
then she might have guessed that there might be something between 
you and Harry.’ 

‘Now mind, you goose,’ said Florry—‘ you utterly inexperienced, 
soft-hearted thing, I never said there was anything between me 
and Harry. All I said was, that it was very hard that widows should 
rush in and carry off nice young men, who might otherwise have been 
legitimate ojects of affection to young ladies. Such conduct is enough, 
as papa says of the Red Republicans, to sap all the foundations of 
society, and to reduce the world to a state of political ruin.’ 

‘ Never fear, darling; I will not mistake your feelings or your 
intentions ; but for all that, I don’t think you would be so severe on 
Lady Sweetapple, if you did not care just one little bit for Harry 
Fortescue.’ 

‘ And now let us go down,’ said Florry; ‘we have been up here 
quite long enough.’ 
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CuarPTteR XI. 
FIVE-O’CLOCK TEA AT HIGH BEECH, 


WueEn the young ladies went down, they found the whole party, 
except the missing Marjorams, assembled round a five-o’clock tea- 
table, though it was nearer six. Lady Sweetapple was talking in 
an animated way to Sir Thomas on the beauties of High Beech, 
and expatiating on the lovely view to be seen from the Butterfly-room. 
Mr. Beeswing was relating some London gossip to Lady Carlton, 
with which we will not trouble our readers. Harry Fortescue and 
Edward Vernon were listening’ to one of Colonel Barker’s long 
stories; for he had already before tea-time, on the terrace, led the 
forlorn hope against the inevitable Ram Chowdah, and had not half 
sacked his hill fort when they were summoned in to tea. Mrs. Barker 
sat bolt upright at the table, enjoying her tea much more than the 
rest; for she was one of those good and even-minded people who can 
drink tea at all hours with impunity. And here let us remark, that 
it is only very good people who can drink tea for a continuance in the 
afternoon or at night. We have the greatest respect for the tem- 
perance movement, as is well known; but we say boldly, that no one 
with a bad conscience can drink tea at night. Even those with good 
consciences know what it is to toss all night through because they 
have had a cup of green tea insidiously given to them; but add a 
bad conscience and an uneasy mind to a cup of green tea, or, to ex- 
press it more neatly, only pour a cup of green tea on an aching 
heart, and you shall have such a succession of nightmares and little 
apoplexies all through the night as will make you pray most devoutly 
for the morning. No, it is only persons of very serene and happy 
dispositions who can, at any rate in after-life, drink tea except at 
breakfast. And so far do we carry this conviction, that we never 
ask if So-and-so is happy with his family, or his family with him, 
but simply, ‘Do they drink tea regularly every night ?’ and if the 
answer is ‘ Yes,’ we ask nothing more, for nothing more is needed 
to prove that they must be a most happy and united family. So 
that you see there may be morality in a tea-pot, after all. 

Yes, there Mrs. Barker sat, so sleek and smooth in her black 
silk, and her hair—her own hair—so nicely braided over her brow, 
all wrinkled though it was, looking straight at Colonel Barker, and 
devouring him just as much as, according to Florry Carlton, widows 
were wont to devour young men by their eyes. No doubt what was 
passing in her mind was, that there never was such an onslaught 
since the siege of Troy as that escalade of the Ram Chowdah’s hill 
fort, nor any such warrior, Achilles himself not excepted, as Colonel 
Barker. In this faith she was profoundly happy, because it ad- 
mitted to her mind no manner of doubt. Colonel Barker was her ideal. 
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He filled up the measure of her imagination and ran over, and there 
was no room in it for any other idol. Happy Colonel Barker, and 
still more happy Mrs. Barker ! 

Perhaps some of you may think it ridiculous that a woman past 
fifty should adore—yes, adore, that is the word—a man over sixty. 
That only shows what silly young folk some of you are at least. Do 
you not see that it is enough for the human heart, that if a thing 
should have been once loved, to love it for ever? With perfect 
affection like that which existed between Colonel and Mrs. Barker, 
there was no room for any change. They had loved one another 
young, and they loved one another now; and time, if it brought any 
alteration, merely increased their affection, for it made them rely 
more and more on each other for moral support. 

‘ They may chaff me,’ said Colonel Barker to himself when young 
men mocked at him, as rude young men sometimes would do for his 
stories, and even for that sacred one of the Ram Chowdah, ‘ they 
may chaff me, but Mrs. Barker likes to hear them. That’s quite 
enough for me.’ 

‘There are no stories like Colonel Barker’s, my dear,’ Mrs. 
Barker used*to say to her gossips over cup after cup of that tea 
which it was her pride and privilege to be able to drink. ‘ No, really 
none ; so full of point and fire, and quite different from the silly 
stories in which the rising generation delight.’ 

It mattered not that Colonel Barker was rather short, fat, and 
pursy; that it was some time since he had seen his knees; that 
his head was bald, his nose red, and his features generally rubicund ; 
that is to say, it mattered not in the least to Mrs. Barker, for she re- 
membered the days when he was as slim and neat an officer as any in 
the service. Nor did it matter in the least to Colonel Barker that 
Mrs. Barker’s face was wrinkled, that her figure was very bad, that 
her hands were red, and her neck withered ; for he had still in his eye 
the day when the daughter of the Commandant of Benares was the 
prettiest girl in the station, and that was quite enough for him. In 
fact, they loved one another, both for what they were and what they 
had been. Their affection was rooted in the past, and still flourished 
in the present ; and they could no more have helped loving one an- 
other than they could have borne to be parted from one another for 
a single day. For such good people, let us pray that Death, when 
he ever visits Colonel Barker’s house, may call for both husband and 
wife at the same hour; for, as to what Colonel Barker would do 
without Mrs. Barker, or, still more, how Mrs. Barker could exist 
without her Colonel, it is quite impossible to conceive. 

‘ Colonel Barker, won’t you have some tea ?’ said Mrs. Barker. 

In company, you must know, she always called him ‘ Colonel 
Barker.’ It sounded better, she thought, and gave him his rank. 
But when they were alone she called him ‘Jerry,’ as all his old 
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friends called him ; just as some very popular men are called ‘Tim,’ 
though their name is not Timothy any more than Colonel Barker’s 
was Jeremiah. 

‘ Yes, my dear, in a moment; we have just got to the breach,’ 
said Colonel Barker ; and again he plunged into the endless history 
of the Ram Chowdah. 

‘At this moment,’ he said, ‘the appearance of the breach was 
truly awful. It was swept by the fire of forty howitzers from the 
Ranee Tope; and, as we mounted to the assault, we could see the 
grape-shot scattering the shattered stonework like gravel.’ 

‘ What a terrible moment!’ said Edward Vernon. 

‘I believe you,’ said Colonel Barker ; ‘ but the worst was yet to 
come. The front file of the grenadiers of the —th Regiment Fire- 
eaters were swept away like chaff—some killed outright, and others 
rolling down, winged and wounded, into the dry ditch. The second 
followed ; and just then there was a lull in the fire; for the niggers 
were reloading their howitzers. They had hardly got half way up, 
when a new enemy appeared on the field.’ 

‘The Ram Chowdah himself, I suppose,’ said Harry. 

‘ By no means,’ said Colonel Barker. ‘The Ram Chowdah was’ 
in the citadel, preparing to receive us after we had carried the breach. 
A new enemy appeared; but not in human shape.’ 

‘The devil!’ said Harry, but only using the word as an exple- 
tive, and not suggesting that the new enemy was the foul fiend, 
though Colonel Barker supposed that to be Harry’s meaning. 

‘No, sir; not at all. Not the devil; but almost as bad: a 
band of thirty tigers !’ 

‘The Royal Tigers, I presume ?’ said Edward; ‘the regiment 
called by that name ?’ 

‘ Young man,’ said Colonel Barker—and when he called a man 
‘ young’ it was as much as to say ‘ you fool;’ only Colonel Barker 
was far too polite, and knew the regulations of war far too well, to 
call any man, young or old, a fool—‘ Young man, the Royal Tigers 
are a regiment in her Majesty’s service. How, then, could they 
have been found on the side of the Ram Chowdah ?’ 

‘O,’ said Edward, ‘ you didn’t finish your sentence ; and I con- 
cluded that the Royal Tigers were coming up to support your attack.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Colonel Barker, rather indignantly; ‘ they 
were real tigers.’ 

‘ Real tigers !’ exclaimed both Harry and Edward in one breath ; 
for these real tigers beat all the sensational dramas to nothing, in 
which real. fire, real water, real policemen, real thieves, and real 
donkeys are introduced one after another on the stage. 

‘Yes; real tigers, all alive and roaring.’ 

‘But how did they come there, and what did they do? For you 
have only got as far as tigers.’ 
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‘ Only wait,’ said Colonel Barker, ‘and you shall hear. The 
Ram Chowdah, like Tippoo Sahib, was a great lover of tigers. All 
Orientals are, or used to be. They came in handy for devouring 
political prisoners and erring wives.’ 

‘Do they ever eat widows ?’ asked Florry, who was now listen- 
ing to the conversation. 

‘Widows! Bless your pretty face,’ said the gallant Colonel, 
‘there are no such things in India; or, at least, were not in my 
time. They were all burnt to death.’ 

‘Just as I thought,’ said Florry to herself. ‘Why cannot we 
have the same good law here ?’ 

‘ Well,’ said the Colonel, continuing his story, ‘ when the Ram 
Chowdah heard that the breach was practicable, he ordered the dens 
of the tigers to be moved close to the counterscarp.’ 

‘ What’s a counterscarp ?’ asked Harry mechanically. 

‘ Something to keep off the enemy,’ said Edward. 

And the Colonel went on: 

‘Yes ; close to the counterscarp. When the column mounted 
to the assault, and the front file, as you have heard, were swept 
away by the grape-shot, he ordered his Kitmaghar Aga to run down 
and open the doors of the tigers’ dens, that they might rush down 
on our men as they came up the breach. Strange to say, the Kit- 
maghar Aga refused, and was broken on the spot, or thrown to the 
tigers, or something, and another nigger was got to do his work. 
Well, to make a long story short, the den was unbolted; and all 
the tigers rushed down the breach, as I have said, to make a diver- 
sion, while our men were swarming up, and the Ram Chowdah’s 
gunners were reloading the howitzers.’ 

‘ And how did your men behave ?’ asked Edward. 

‘Splendidly. They charged the tigers, took them in flank, shot 
them down, bayoneted them, and, before you could say Jack Robin- 
son, and before the howitzers were reloaded, there was not a tiger 
left alive on the breach.’ 

‘Wonderful!’ said Harry. ‘But what became of the Ram 
Chowdah ?’ 

‘Well, after his fort was taken, he retired into a sort of citadel, 
with his wives and children, and barricaded the gate; and, before 
we could get up a powder-bag to blow it open, he put a match into 
the powder-magazine, and was blown to atoms with his whole family.’ 

‘ He left no widows, then?’ said Florry. 

‘Haven’t I told you,’ said Colonel Barker, ‘there are no such 
things as widows in India? In my time you couldn’t have found a 
widow—no, not if you had paid a thousand pounds for her.’ 

‘ What a good thing!’ said Florry. 

By this time even Mrs. Barker thought they had heard enough 
of the Ram Chowdah; so that faithful woman dragged the Colonel 
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off to have some tea, and for a while stopped his mouth with a 
muffin. 

Six o’clock was now long passed; seven o’clock came, and still 
no Marjorams. 

‘ They’ll be here by the last train,’ said Sir Thomas. ‘ Mar- 
joram wrote he was sure to come.’ 

At a quarter-past seven the dressing-gong sounded; and Lady 
Sweetapple made a move to see how Mrs. Crump had progressed 
with her dress for dinner. 

Now it was nearly half-past seven when the wheels of the 
brougham were again heard crushing the gravel ; and in two minutes 
in stalked Mrs. Marjoram, followed by her husband, who had the 
aspect of a criminal who had committed a capital offence, at the very 
least. 

‘ Lady Carlton,’ said that awful woman, ‘ we owe you an apology; 
at least, Mr. Marjoram’—and as she used the word ‘ Marjoram’ it 
sounded much more like ‘ verjuice’ or ‘ stinging-nettle’—‘ at least, 
Mr. Marjoram owes you one. It is all owing to him that we were 
late for the train, which started from the platform just as we came 
up.’ 

‘Pray do not distress yourself, dear Mrs. Marjoram,’ said Lady 
Carlton. ‘These mistakes will happen. I daresay it was not Mr. 
Marjoram’s fault, after all.’ 

‘No, indeed, it was not—’ began Mr. Marjoram ; but, before he 
could get any farther, he was stopped by his wife, who said that, 
really, if he went on so contradicting her, she should be obliged to 
leave the room. 

‘Yes,’ said Sir Thomas ; ‘that is by far the best course. Let us 
all leave the room and dress, and eat our dinner in peace. I dare- 
say it was nobody’s fault that you were late.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Mrs. Marjoram; ‘I really must protest it was all 
Mr. Marjoram’s fault; and so I will maintain to my dying day.’ 

But by this time the whole party had had more than enough of 
her protests, and they all streamed out of the room into the hall, 
whither Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram had to follow them, and climb the 
slippery staircase that led to their room. 

‘I wonder,’ said Mr. Beeswing to Count Pantouffles, ‘ why such 
women were ever created. I'll bet any money it was not in the 
least Mr. Marjoram’s fault.’ 

‘ Of course not—of course not,’ said the Count, even his intellect 
going as far as that. ‘I do wonder rather why such women are ever 
married.’ 

‘That shows you to be very young, as I always thought you, my 
dear Count. They are not like that when they are married. They 
become so. And these changes are some of those perplexing things 
which have always made me resolve, amongst many other good 
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reasons, to remain a bachelor. But there is still another thing I 
want to know.’ 

‘ What ?’ said the Count. 

‘Why it is not possible to ask such a good fellow as Marjoram 
to come and stay with you without his wife ?’ 

This was a question quite beyond Count Pantouffles’ capacity ; 
but Harry Fortescue, who came behind, answered it at once. 

‘Til tell you why it is—one only asks Mrs. Marjoram to save 
poor Mr. Marjoram’s life; for, if she were left out in an invitation, 
she would lead him such a cat-and-dog life when he came back, that 
it would be the last of Mr. Marjoram. You would never hear of him 
again.’ 

‘Very like, Harry,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘I never thought of 
that. A very good idea !’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE FIRST DINNER AT HIGH BEECH, 

‘O, Fuorry,’ said Alice, when the sisters got upstairs, ‘ how 
could you go on so about the tigers and the widows in India? I’m 
sure Lady Sweetapple heard every word, though she did seem so 
wrapped up with papa and Mr. Beeswing.’ 

‘ Nasty thing!’ said Florry, ‘I hope she did!’ and as she said 
this she threw herself into an easy-chair, and covered her face with 


her hands. 

‘ Well, now, what fresh harm has she done, dear? I am sure 
Harry Fortescue never once looked at her. He was too much taken 
up with Colonel Barker’s story, just as Edward was, and yet you 
see I am not in the least angry.’ 

‘If she had not been there,’ said Florry, sobbing, ‘I am quite 
sure Harry would have looked at me. But how can a bashful young 
man look at any one when as soon as ever he turns round his head, 
he is stared out of countenance by a widow like that? That’s why 
I’m angry.’ 

The fact was, that Florry Carlton was rather hurt that Harry 
had not paid her more attention, and she put it all down to the bad 
influence of Lady Sweetapple, who, as you will see, will have in this 
story to answer for many sins besides those which she actually com- 
mitted. It is not sure, had Lady Sweetapple been in the hall and 
Harry Fortescue on the terrace out of doors, that Florry Carlton 
would not have accused them both, or rather her, of bad faith, 
though it was quite impossible that, so situated, they could have 
set eyes on one another. 

By this time the faithful Palmer had made her appearance. 

‘Miss Florry! Miss Florry! still sitting in that chair, and not 
an inch on in your dressing, and that too with the house full of 
company, and when you know dinner is served to the minute !’ 
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‘I don’t care,’ said Florry. ‘ Don’t mind. There’s Alice, who 
wants her hair done. Don’t think of me.’ 

‘But I must think of you,’ said Palmer. ‘Here’s Miss Alice 
all but ready, and you sitting idle, dawdling there. Dear, dear! 
what work I have with you, my dear!’ 

At last, after a deal of pressing and pitchforking her things on 
her, as Palmer said, Miss Florry was dressed for dinner, and very 
handsome she looked, all in white. 

‘ Just like a bride without the orange flowers,’ said Palmer. 

‘Orange flowers are out of fashion, like cards,’ said Florry. 
‘Whenever I’m married you sha’n’t make me a fright, Palmer. 
No, nor mamma either. IT’ll have my way.’ 

‘ That you will, Miss Florry, I’ll be bound,’ said Palmer. ‘ How 
I do wish you'd take a leaf out of your sister’s book !’ 

‘ What book’s that ?’ said Florry. 

‘The book of patience, and forbearance, and gentleness,’ said 
Palmer. 

‘ That’s the whole duty of man,’ said Florry, with a wicked 
laugh, ‘and of men who are married ; but it is not the whole duty 
of girls, as any man will find who marries me.’ 

‘Well, well, we shall see, lassie,’ said Palmer. ‘ ’Tis not the loud- 
est talkers that are the best doers, and so it may be in your case.’ 

‘ There’s the gong!’ said Alice, eager to cut this conversation 
short, as she knew how excited Florry was. ‘ Let’s run down, 
Florry, and get to the dining-room before the rest.’ 

But on the stairs, or rather in the passage, coming out of the 
Butterfly-room, whom should they meet but Lady Sweetapple, who 
was hastening down after having had a most successful interview 
with Mrs. Crump. 

‘ Dear me, Miss Carlton,’ the siren said to Florry, ‘ how charm- 
ing you look, all in white !’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Alice, ‘ Florry looks very well in white—it suits her 
complexion and figure ; and so I must say do you, Lady Sweetapple. 
Why, you look almost like a bride !’ 

‘ Only I hope a good deal happier,’ said the siren. ‘The dullest 
thing I know of is being a bride ;’ and then she sighed, a sigh that 
seemed to come from the very bottom of her heart. 

‘ Wicked story-teller!’ said Florry to herself. ‘She would be 
glad enough to be married again to-morrow.’ 

But only observe for an instant how unjust she was. Amicia 
Lady Sweetapple did not say that she would not like to be married 
to-morrow. Very likely; but that, so far as her experience went, 
she thought it dull to be a bride. She had, in fact, done something 
once, and disliked it. It did not at all follow that she might not do 
it over again, and like it better. 

By this time the three were down in the hall, and there they 
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found that the greater part of the party were already assembled, 
having run down by the other staircase while they had stopped to 
pay compliments to one another and to sigh on the stairs. 

Yes, there was Lady Carlton, beautifully dressed, and reminding 
Mr. Beeswing, as he gallantly informed her, of the day when there 
was no one in the London season to be compared to young Lady 
Carlton. There was Mrs. Barker, richly attired in a brocaded silk, 
the gift of her constant Colonel, and wearing round her neck that 
famous emerald which he had won from the Ram Chowdah. There 
was Mrs. Marjoram, severe and stern, in a high sad-coloured dress, 
that looked like morning attire, and with a bunch of scarlet geraniums 
in a wreath round her head. As for the men, Harry Fortescue and 
Edward Vernon were dressed like English gentlemen. There was 
nothing ‘loud’ or ‘ stunning’ about them. But the honours of rich 
attire were reserved, of course, for Count Pantouffles, who stood 
there, turned out by his valet, as if he came out of a bandbox, with 
the Grand Cross of St. Lazarus and St. Abraham on his coat, and 
the broad ribbon round his neck. He was the very ideal of a 
tailor’s man, and a more perfect outside it was impossible to behold. 

‘ Dinner is served,’ said Mr. Podager. And then the procession 
of the loaves and fishes began, out of the drawing-room and across 
the hall to the dining-room. 

Sir Thomas Carlton took Lady Sweetapple ; Count Pantoufiles, 
Lady Carlton; Mr. Beeswing took Mrs. Barker, lucky fellow! 
Colonel Barker, unlucky fellow! led in the forlorn hope, in the person 
of Mrs. Marjoram; and though last, not least in luck, Harry For- 
tescue took Florry ; and Edward Vernon, Alice Carlton; Mr. Mar- 
joram took in Miss Markham, who was the only stranger. How 
many does that make? Fourteen in all, for the rest of the ‘ neigh- 
bours’ were not to come till the next day, when the party had shaken 
itself a little into shape. There was only one thing to mar the hap- 
piness of Florry. It so happened that Harry Fortescue sat between 
her and Lady Sweetapple. 

‘What a bore!’ she thought; ‘but perhaps it is better than if 
he sat opposite to her, and she stared him out of countenance.’ 

On the whole, it was a very merry dinner, and if any one felt 
hurt, no one showed it. Even Mr. Marjoram, whom good luck had 
placed as far as possible from his tormenting half, ate and drank as 
if he was experiencing a new pleasure. 

* €Tt does one’s heart good to look at Marjoram,’ said Mr. Bees- 
wing to Lady Carlton. ‘He doesn’t look like the same man we saw 
arrive just before dinner.’ 

‘ That I call change of air,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘ Nothing does 
a@ man so much good, who is moped at home, as to go into the 
country and get rid of his cares.’ 

‘Ah! said Mr. Beeswing, ‘ but there is a saying that man 
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carries his cares with him wherever he goes. Are you quite sure 
Marjoram has left his behind him in London ?’ 

‘Don’t be spiteful,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘I believe she is a 
very good wife.’ 

‘She! who ?’ 

*O, you know very well.’ 

‘Ah! I see now,’ said Mr. Beeswing; ‘but that is just what 
women, who are very good wives, say of others who are very bad 
ones. The good are always ready to make excuses for those who 
least deserve them.’ 

‘I don’t believe anything of the kind,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ and, 
in fact, I never believe anything that I don’t see with my own eyes.’ 

‘ Well, if you were not blind, you might have seen it with your 
own eyes two hours ago,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘when that ‘‘virago,” as 
Virgil calls one of his heroines, stalked into the house.’ 

‘ Hush! pray, hush !’ said Lady Carlton. ‘ Were it not that that 
dear good Colonel Barker is behaving so gallantly and talking to her 
so assiduously, I should be quite afraid. I really must leave off 
talking to you, and try to get something out of Count Pantouffles.’ 

‘Try and see what you are able to get,’ said Mr. Beeswing. 

‘ How do you like High Beech, Count ?’ said Lady Carlton. 

. ‘I like it very much,’ said the Count, grinning and showing his 
pearly teeth as usual. 

‘ But how do you like the park ?’ 

‘ The park ?’ said the Count. ‘I have not yet seen him; when 
I have seen him, I shall tell you.’ 

Now don’t any of you suppose that, when the Count called the 
park ‘him,’ he thought it was a man, or anything of the kind. He 
knew all about it; and in so saying, perhaps he used better English 
than any of you. What do you say, for instance, to the gate in the 
Bible, which ‘ opened to them of ‘‘ his’ own accord’? So that, you 
see, Count Pantouffles was quite right, according to the grammar of 
the Bible, though he might seem very ridiculous to you who know 
so little of English grammar. 

But you want to know what the young people were doing while 
the elders were discoursing? The dinner-talk of old people is gene- 
rally flat and dull. They have made their game, and rest on their 
oars; but young people have all their life before them, and their 
fortune is in their own hands, to mar or make. Of those four young 
persons at that dinner-table, two were supremely happy and two 
rather miserable. Here you stop me to ask if Lady Sweetapple was 
a young person. How provoking you are! We have already told you 
that she was under thirty—will not that satisfy you? When you 
say that a woman is under thirty, it is like swearing to a man’s pro- 
perty after his death. As, when you see in those paragraphs in the 
Illustrated London News which add a new terror to death, ‘ The will of 
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the late Alfred Hunks, of Barnsbury Park, has been sworn under 
four hundred thousand pounds,’ it means that he has left behind 
him, by a long course of probity and cheeseparing, about three hun- 
dred and ninety-five thousand pounds—his property being just below 
the higher level which carries a higher duty—so it is, when you say 
that a woman is under thirty, you mean she is close upon that age. 

Now, though we should say that no woman of thirty is old, 
we should not call her young, as compared with young ladies of 
nineteen or twenty. Women of thirty, in fact, are neither young nor 
old. They are thirty; and that’s enough to satisfy any curiosity. 

When we say the four young persons at that dinner-table, we 
do not include Lady Sweetapple. The four were, of course, Harry 
Fortescue and Edward Vernon, and Florence and Alice. The two that 
were supremely happy were Alice and Edward, who turned to one 
another as soon as grace was said—yes, Mrs. Free-and-easy, grace 
was always said at High Beech— and talked in the fulness and 
innocence of their hearts till Lady Carlton gathered up her ladies 
with her gloves, and they left the gentlemen to themselves. What 
did they talk about? A thousand silly nameless things—of their 
friends and their foes; of the balls that had been, and the balls 
that should be; of fétes and flower-shows; and the Row, and the 
Zoo, and they were as happy as happy could be; for they were not 
as yet in love; or, rather, they were like our first parents in Eden 
—‘ they were in love, and knew it not.’ What wonder that Edward 
Vernon said to himself, ‘ That’s a very nice girl, I wish she hadn’t 
so much money!’ while Alice confided to Florence, while they were 
doing their back hair, that she ‘ never knew Edward Vernon so very 
agreeable.’ 

That was the happy pair. The unhappy ones were Florry and 
Harry Fortescue. At first things went on very well. For a course 
and a half or so, as men measure dinners, Harry talked incessantly 
to Florry, and she thought, as she looked across the table at her 
sister and Edward Vernon, ‘ We get on just as well as they do. 
This comes of not sitting opposite to the widow.’ 

All this time Sir Thomas had been busy saying the usua! cut- 
and-dried sentences to Lady Sweetapple. He was a keen obs:rver, 
but a poor converser ; and though no one appreciated wit better, no 
one was less witty than Sir Thomas. But after all there are only 
a certain number of commonplaces, just as they tell you there are 
only three or four popular tales, to which all the others may be 
reduced and restored. Piece the weather, and the theatre, and the 
opera, and the last novel together as much as you please, you can- 
not eke conversation out with them unless you have a very fertile 
imagination—beyond a course and a half, or about a quarter of a 
dinner. Of course Lady Sweetapple might have drawn the Baronet 
on and helped him out; for she was demonstrative as well as as- 
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similative and receptive. She could, if you will have it in plain 
English, give as well as take. If she had a mind, she could have 
garried the war into the enemy’s quarters, and so rallied the Baronet 
by smart things, that she would have brought fire out of him, as 
steel strikes it out of a flint. But she had no such mind. What 
she knew was, that Florry Carlton was sitting one off her, and 
between them Harry Fortescue. All she wanted was, that the 
Baronet’s commonplaces might come to an end, and that she might 
see what she could do with Harry Fortescue. 

When, therefore, Sir Thomas came to a full stop after some 
trivial observation, Lady Sweetapple turned to Harry and said : 

‘I wish to know, Mr. Fortescue, why you changed places with 
the Count in the break ?’ 

‘It was all because of his eye,’ said Harry doggedly. 

‘If I were a man,’ said Lady Sweetapple, ‘I should say that 
was a story; but I don’t say it, because you can’t call me out, and 
I don’t like to say things that lead to no result. Perhaps if I were 
a very vulgar man, I should say your excuse was ‘‘ all my eye.” Is 
not that a vulgar expression ?’ 

‘ Very vulgar,’ said Harry; ‘I can’t tell where you can have 
heard it.’ 

‘It so happens that nothing is easier than to explain it. I used 
to hear that phrase at least ten times a day at one period of my life.’ 

Now Florry made an attempt at a rescue. Here was Harry 
being taken away from her by that odious woman, who would not 
talk to papa. It was just like her—just what she did at balls! 

‘Was that period of your life when you were very young, dear 
Lady Sweetapple ?’ 

‘Yes ; when I was very, very young,’ said Lady Sweetapple ; 
‘ younger a good deal than you, I should say, and—’ 

‘ When you were not out ?’ asked Harry, rather listlessly. 

‘No; not at all. It was after I was married. In fact, it was 
a pet saying of my late husband. He never let a day pass without 
saying that something or other was ‘‘ all my eye;” and when he 
wanted to mark his entire disbelief in anything, he used to add, 
*‘and Betty Martin.” ’ 

‘I suppose you got very tired of hearing it,’ said Harry. 

‘O dear, no; not at all,’ said Lady Sweetapple. ‘ He was such 
a good husband; and if it gave him pleasure, it did me no harm.’ 

This seems, I daresay, a very stupid conversation ; but Lady 
Sweetapple was not so stupid as she seemed. At any rate, it gave 
her an opportunity of telling Harry that she did not believe his story 
about the Count’s eye, and at the same time of telling Florence Carl- 
ton that she had been married long before she had reached her age, 
and that, by implication, she was at twenty-one little better than an 
old maid. At the same time, too, it pushed her own age back; for, 
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of course, it makes a deal of difference to a widow of to or three 
years’ standing, if she was married at seventeen or twenty-one. 

So that, on the whole, that digression about ‘my eye,’ and even 
about that most mythical personage, ‘ Betty Martin,’ was not so 
purposeless or so stupid as it seemed. 

At any rate, Florry felt she had been snubbed, and she relapsed 
at once into her inner consciousness, to wait for another opportunity. 

‘So you don’t believe it was pity for the Count that made me 
change ?’ 

‘I don’t believe one word of it. Iam sure the Count was never 
in your thoughts for a single moment.’ 

‘Who then ?’ asked Harry suddenly, as though he would catch 
Lady Sweetapple napping. 

But Lady Sweetapple was not a woman to be caught napping. 
In that respect she would outweazle all the weazles that ever slept 
with one eye open while the other was shut. 

‘How should I know? It is well known that there are few 
people worthy of Mr. Fortescue’s attention and consideration—at 
least, so far as his own opinion is concerned. How can I tell what 
woman was at that particular moment receiving the honour of what 
might be called your private addresses ?’ 

‘I assure you it was no woman,’ said Harry, rather beginning 
to flounder. ‘If it wasn’t the Count, it was the sun or something 
bright that shone just then in my eye.’ 

‘It couldn’t have been the sun,’ said the merciless woman, ‘ for 
that was at your back. But if you get back to eyes again, only 
changing the eye from Count Pantouffles to yourself, I shall fall 
back upon Sir John Sweetapple’s saying, and cry out, ‘‘ All my 
eye!” and I shall certainly mark my sense of your prevarication by 
adding, ‘‘ and Betty Martin.” ’ 

‘ Vulgar wretch !’ said Florry to herself, smarting with indigna- 
tion. ‘I believe it was her own saying—that she never learnt it 
from poor Sir John, who, I have always heard, was very well bred. 
More than she is!’ 

Now, are we siding with Florry when she has these heart- 
burnings? Not at all. We are all at liberty to side either with 
_ Lady Sweetapple or with Florry. It was just as natural to Amicia 
to try her chance with Harry Fortescue, as it was for Florry to feel 
hurt at what she considered the unfair proceedings of the widow. 
It is, in short, only the old story. When two women set their 
hearts on winning one man, neither will ever admit that the other 
has behaved well in a matter in which they are both justified. 

By this time Lady Sweetapple thought she had made Harry feel 
sufficiently uncomfortable about his change of seat. She had gained 
her point, which was to find out whether he had really changed for 
the reason he had given. So she turned to another subject. 
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* How happy Mr. Vernon seems !’ 

‘Who? Edward?’ said Harry. ‘ Well, why shouldn’t he be 
hapry, sitting beside such a very nice girl ?’ 

‘ Then you ought to be very happy,’ said Lady Sweetapple, sink- 
ing her voice to a whisper, and tantalising Florry dreadfully, who 
was listening with all her ears. 

‘ Why ?’ said Harry, in the same low voice. 

‘ Because you are sitting near some one who is very fond of you.’ 

That, you see, was a fine stroke in Lady Sweetapple’s game ; 
for while, in fact, she told Harry, if he chose to take it so, that 
she, Amicia, was very fond of him, she could say so with impunity 
by pretending it was Florry that she meant. 

‘O, yes, indeed; I see,’ said Harry—the stupid Harry not 
seeing what was meant, and hardly comprehending the words. 

Now, it was bad enough for Florry to hear her rival talking out 
loud to Harry; but when it got to whispering, she really could not 
put up with it. . 

‘ She’ll have it all her own way, unless I help the poor fellow,’ 
thought Florry ; and then she spoke out loud: 

‘Mr. Fortescue, are you going to Ascot races ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Harry, really grateful for Florry’s aid, and 
still wondering what Lady Sweetapple meant. ‘Idon’t know. It 
depends on the weather, or if I get a lift down on a drag, or whe- 
ther I am asked to a pleasant house to luncheon. Are you going, 
Miss Carlton ?’ 

‘O, dear, no,’ said Florry ; ‘I only asked to know if you were 
going. Neither papa nor mamma like races.’ 

Poor Florry! here was another break, as they say at billiards, 
which she had given to Lady Sweetapple. What a goose she was! 

‘Not like races! and Ascot races above all others ?’ said Lady 
Sweetapple. ‘As you seem undecided, Mr. Fortescue, let me help 
you to make up your mind. Come and stay with us at Ascot the 
week after next.’ 

‘ With us /’ almost screamed Florry, who now saw the opening 
her silly tongue had afforded. 

‘ Dear Miss Carlton,’ said Lady Sweetapple, in her softest and 
most mischievous voice, ‘you may well be alarmed, so young as 
you are, at my asking Mr. Fortescue to come and stay with us. 
But pray observe the plural; I do not say ‘‘ me’’—that, of course, 
would be improper, and kind friends would say that I was compro- 
mised; but the fact is, dear old Lady Charity has taken a house at 
Ascot for me and herself, and we have agreed to ask some of our 
friends to stay with us for the race week, and, you know, whatever 
Lady Charity does is the very pink of propriety. Perhaps, Mr. 
Fortescue, you could persuade Mr. Vernon to come, too. You will 
then be perfectly happy. I know you are inseparables.’ 
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Florry was really quite prostrated by the aggressive nature of 
Lady Sweetapple. Her candour, too, was most disgusting. Most 
young widows would have been ashamed to ask a young man to 
come and stay with them; but here was Lady Sweetapple taking 
shelter behind old Lady Charity’s petticoat, and asking young men 
to stay with her during the Ascot week. 

‘It would be very delightful,’ said Harry; ‘only I don’t know 
Lady Charity.’ 

‘That is soon got over,’ said Lady Sweetapple. ‘ Only leave 
your card on her as soon as we leave this place, and then you will 
- receive an invitation in due form from her. Of course, I don’t 
really ask any one, but, somehow or other, no one will be there who 
is not a great friend of mine. She is so kind and considerate, dear 
Lady Charity! and that’s why I have been asking you two young 
men, like a mad thing, just as if Heath Lodge were my own 
house.’ 

Now it was Florry’s turn to whisper, ‘Shall you go to Ascot, 
Mr. Fortescue ?’ 

‘Well, really I don’t know,’ said Harry. ‘I haven’t got the 
invitation yet, and I must speak to Edward. There are a dozen 
things to be done, and steps to be taken, before I go to Ascot.’ 

He said this out loud, like a fool as he was. He ought to have 
known, when a lady, and a young lady, whispers to a man, she does 
not mean him to bawl out his answer like a town-crier. Florry 


ought to have been disgusted with him, but she was not. She went 


on whispering, 

‘Don’t go to Ascot, Mr. Fortescue.’ 

She said this in such an imploring voice, that Harry Fortescue 
began to wonder what could induce her to take so much interest in 
him. Or, if she did, why she asked him not to go to Ascot. At 
last he thought he had found out the reason, and answered, 

‘Why not? Inever bet. I never lost or won ten pounds in 
my life. It’s very pleasant seeing so many friends, if the weather 
is fine. Why shouldn’t I go to Ascot ?’ 

If Florry had dared to speak her own mind she would have said, 
‘ Because I wish it.’ But then she was a young lady, a class who, 
as is well known, never dare to speak their own minds. So she said 
nothing, and again gave Lady Sweetapple a chance, of which she was 
not slow to avail herself, particularly as Harry’s loud way of answer- 
ing Florry’s whispers had made it easy for her to guess that Florry 
was trying to set him against the visit. 

‘ Very rightly answered, Mr. Fortescue. Why shouldn’t you go 
to Ascot ?’ And then, bridling up in her imperious way, she went on, 
‘ And if anybody asks you why you go to Ascot, mind you say, ‘‘ Be- 
cause Lady Charity asked me.”’’ She said this in such a way 
that a little pause, just a blank long, came after ‘Lady;’ and any one 
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would have thought, as poor Florry did, that the ‘ Lady’ was to be 
followed by ‘ Sweetapple ;’ but though ‘Charity’ followed, Harry knew, 
and Florry knew, that if Lady Sweetapple had dared, she would 
have said, ‘ Because Lady Sweetapple asked me.’ 

‘It is some comfort,’ said Florry to herself, ‘ that there are some 
things which even Lady Sweetapple can’t do;’ and she shed bitter 
internal tears to think that Harry Fortescue was as good as engaged 
to spend a week in Lady Sweetapple’s society at Ascot, all because 
of her silly question. 

By this time the dinner had nearly come to an end, and, except 
for all this mortification to poor Florry, and a sort of feeling which 
Harry Fortescue had, that he had been chaffed and led into half 
promising to go to Ascot against his will, which made him 
rather unhappy, it must be confessed that it had gone off very well. 
No one, to see how pleasantly Mrs. Marjoram spoke and behaved 
to Colonel Barker, would have thought that she led the unhappy 
Marjoram such a life at home. Jealous as she was of him, it 
seemed that Mrs. Marjoram never once thought of him during din- 
ner. He was safe out of harm’s way, and she had a gallant old 
officer by her side, who paid her the utmost deference. As for Mr. 
Marjoram, he behaved to Miss Markham much in the same way as 
Colonel Barker behaved to his wife. Occasionally, indeed, the 
watchful dragon said to herself, that she would give him a curtain 
lecture that night for flirting so with the spinster. But the Colonel’s 
siege was so constant, and he left Mrs. Marjoram so little time to 
reflect, that she could not always keep her eye on Mr. Marjoram, 
and so he really had a very pleasant dinner, whatever might happen 
afterwards. 

After all, we are not sure that Florry was not the only unhappy 
one of the party when the ladies swept out of the room. As for Lady 
Sweetapple, she was positively radiant with triumph as she rose 
from table; and if we consider what a cosmetic such little tri- 
umphs are to women, how they make their hearts beat, their cheeks 
glow, and their eyes beam bright—in fact, how necessary such a 
social conquest is to some women’s minds—we can understand how 
Florry, in the bitterness of her heart, could whisper to Alice, as soon 
as they got into the drawing-room, 

‘ Did you ever see Lady Sweetapple look half so ugly ?’ 

‘Half so ugly, Florry?’ asked Alice, in unfeigned surprise. 
‘ Half so lovely, you mean. I think she looks more beautiful than 
I ever saw her before. It is quite clear that High Beech agrees 
with her.’ 

‘No,’ said Florry, in a downright way. ‘I stick to what I 
said—half so ugly. To my mind she is positively hideous.’ 
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A Discourse on the Supremely Beautiful in Womankind 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


‘You will be good enough, Molly’—the name of my female 
librarian, cook, housemaid, and general attendant is Molly; she 
comes of reputable stock: her father is a cab-driver, owning his 
own four-wheeled vehicle, and she is engaged to a plumber and 
glazier—‘ you will be good enough to lock up from me two works 
that cumber my shelves: the famous Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, by the late Right Hon. Edmund Burke; and a book on 
beauty by one Walker (I neither know nor care who he was), with a 
quantity of vilely-drawn lithographic illustrations by Gauci, I think, 
after Frank Howard, R.A.; for I am about to attempt a paper on 
the supremely beautiful in Womankind; and I have the wish neither 
to be seduced into crying, ‘‘ Ditto to Mr. Burke,” by the fine flow- 
ing periods of the sublimely-beautiful essayist, nor to be teased 
with the infinite sciolism of Walker—a disastrous, esthetic Dryas- 
dust, who has swallowed several tons of Winckelman and Camper 
without digesting them, and who succeeds only in giving you a de- 
finite impression that the existence of ugliness is, throughout his 
own dreary pages, palpable as the Egyptian darkness. 

‘ But, having withdrawn these volumes from my reach, you will 
leave me, Molly—There, yes, that will do; I will have the red 
herring to-day, the two neck-chops will keep until to-morrow ; and, 
for goodness’ sake, see that the toast-and-water is clear. You will 
leave me Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty; my portfolios marked A 
and B, containing engravings and photographs of the most famous 
beauties of ancient and modern times ; and—ha !—humph !—well, 
yes — Tennyson’s Dream of Fair Women, in the little thin 
Tauchnitz edition, you know, which I smuggled in from Germany 
in the year ’°56, and had bound in white vellum. Charmingly 
greasy and dog’s-eared have the parchment covers become by this 
time, I wot. After that, Molly, you may retire to your kitchen, to 
keep company with the cat and the clock’ (how kind and con- 
siderate we are to our servants! and how scandalous it is that they 
should want a ‘day out’ now and again!); ‘and if anybody calls, 
especially the man from Grindum and Filer, be sure to say that I 
am not at home. And now for an essay in search of TrutH—No; 
I am not at home—not even to Mrs. Col. Peck. I told you before 
that I was not visible to anybody.’ 

It would have been much better, had I bidden Molly lock up the . 
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Tauchnitz Tennyson, as well as Burke and Walker. For, when I 
should have been well at work at this paper, I found that I had 
been for hours lounging on the shores of the Idle Lake, eating of 
lotuses, blinking at the golden caique of the good caliph Haroun 
Alraschid, flirting with the Miller’s Daughter, sighing with the Lady 
of Shalott, and falling into the dolefulest dumps with Mariana in 
the Moated Grange. The. judicious Molly knocked at my door 
with my lunch, on an embossed brass tray I brought out of Bar- 
bary, and I dallied long with the frugal meal (a sheep’s trotter and 
a little Revalenta Arabica), and then fell to reading Godiva and 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere, until I found that the morning and the 
day were past ; that dewy eve—in the shape of one of a sweet 
summer’s rain storms—had come; that I had done no actual work— 
no ‘ copy,’ as the horrid technology of the typographer has it; and 
that I was as far from mastering the formula of the supremely 
beautiful in womankind as I had ever been. I am not aware whe- 
ther Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., is an industrious or a lazy man ; 
but of this I am certain, that he has been the cause of the most 
deplorable idleness among hundreds of thousands of ladies and gen- 
tlemen since the year 1836. Beshrew these poets! Plato would 
not give them houseroom in his Republic, and very rightly too ! 

And, pray, what did the Dream of Fair Women teach me, 
sesthetically, artistically speaking. Beauty of rhythm, harmony of 
numbers, elegance of epithet, polish of language—all these I might 
revel in; but how did they help me to discern whether Ninon de 
l’Enclos was beautifuler than Campaspe, and whether, of the Venus 
of the Capitol or the Venus of Milo, either was worthy to compare 
with the Venus of Medicis? I was simply instructed to remark, 
that Helen was ‘ divinely tall, and most divinely fair ;’ that Cleopatra 
had ‘ swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes;’ that Jephtha’s daughter 
(of whose personal appearance the bard says naught) was a model of 
filial piety; that Rosamond mourned that she had not been ‘a 
maiden coarse and poor ;’ and that Berengaria had a balmy breath. 
There is a passing allusion to Joan of Arc; but nothing definite is 
said about the Maid. I want to know whether the Pucelle was 
really beautiful, or merely pretty. Where is it I have seen it stated 
that she had bad teeth and red hair, and squinted ? 

But worse remained behind. Molly had taken away Messrs. 
Burke and Walker, but she had not cleared the whole of my shelves ; 
and rising disconsolate from the Dream of Fair Women, I fell into 
a pit all full of pedants, who themselves were all full of theories 
about the Beautiful. Sorely was I overhauled by Robert Knox, 
M.D., F.R.S.E.; dismal was my plight when Winckelman and 
Camper—not distilled through Walker, but in propria persond— 
came athwart me. Awful were my sufferings under Gerdy and 
Quatremére de Quincy, to say nothing of Victor Cousin and Sir 
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Charles Bell. One doctrinaire I found asserting, that ‘the strong 
calf so often seen in the leg of the Parisian (Celtic) women is due to 
there being no side-pavement in Paris.’* Another philosopher re- 
torts, that a strong calf in the leg of any woman is a deformity, and 
not a beauty. A third quotes Plautus, saying that perfection is not 
to be found Anywhere, yet it exists Everywhere ; a dictum as pro- 
foundly hazy as that of the German sage, who laid it down that 
‘ Nothing is the same as anything.’ ‘ Beauty is not conventional nor 
comparative, as was the opinion of Voltaire, Alison, Haydon,’ shouts 
a fifth; ‘nor wrapped in the semblance of youth,’ as Winckelman 
too hastily concluded; nor based on low or grovelling utility, as 
Paley taught and Socrates declared. ‘ The beautiful and the perfect 
are absolutely fixed and determined ; impersonation of Nature’s ulti- 
mate aim, part and parcel of her grand scheme ; a fragment of that 
mighty law or mind pervading, directing, creating the universe.’ 
These are ‘ brave orts,’ and monstrous fine phrases; but in how far 
do they help the lame dog over the stile? Iburn to know whether 
Roxalana was fairer than La Belle Stuart, whether Aspasia was 
handsomer than Peg Woffington, and whether Mary Queen of Scots 
was ever handsome at all. 

‘If you place before you a very young infant’—this is Robert 
Knox, M.D., sitting, like the Old Man of the Sea, on my shoulders 
—‘ whose span of life measures but a day or two, you may at once 
observe that, in case your sight be adapted to distinguish the beau- 
tiful and the perfect in form from all that deviates from it, these 
infantile forms are unpleasing; nay more, that they are even oc- 
casionally frightful. No great master of art would ever think of 
copying such forms in marble, or of tracing them on canvas ; 
the forms of the newly-born babe show no proper development ; they 
are in a transition state; they want proportion; they represent 
certain approaches to brute form’—what do you say to this, ladies 
and lovers of babies ?—‘ brute forms which still exist, and to antique 
forms, relics of a world which has ceased to be. . . . Innumerable 
examples might be given of these great laws. Look at the man or 
woman, for instance, with arms or legs that are too short; it is the 
infantile form persisting to the adult state. The semi-bent arms 
and limbs of some represent merely the transition forms ; the short 
neck, narrow haunches, straight vertical backbone, are all infantile 
forms persisting to youth and manhood. . . . Let us now trace the 
infant to the child. Observe the beauty of its feet and hands, and 
arms and face. How lovely is the child of two, and three, and four 
years old! And yet this child, so beautiful, will not bear being 
represented in marble or on canvas undraped. How is this? I 
will tell you: theory, correct theory, can alone do this. The child 
is in fault in all and every one of its proportions; the word ‘‘ beau- 

* Sir Charles Bell on The Hand. 
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tiful,” then, is not strictly applicable to it.’ What, Robert Knox, 
M.D.! What! the bambini of Rafaelle, the nifos of Murillo, the 
chubby cherubs of Rubens, the exquisite amoretti of Albano, the 
plump little darlings of Boucher; are these unsusceptible of being 
reproduced in marble or on canvas? Can there be anything more 
beautiful, in its degree, than a very little naked child? I shut up 
Robert Knox, M.D., with an indignant bang. I will get rid of him 
to-morrow. He shall to the ‘ fourpenny box’ at the bookstall, this 
ogre, this libeller of babies. 

Meanwhile I make no progress in my pilgrimage—the shrine 
of Supreme Beauty. Let us reason a little. Did you ever, in the 
course of your whole life, see a supremely beautiful woman—grant- 
ing always, as a stand-point, that the Venus de’ Medicis, that the 
Madonnas of Rafaelle are types of supreme plastic or pictorial 
beauty? But while I tax your memory in this respect, I must 
reserve two argumentative points. When you were a little boy— 
or girl, as the case may be—I should be very sorry to -hear that 
you did not think your own Mother the most beautiful woman in 
the whole world. I know that I thought mine so. She happened 
to have really been a majestic and handsome person; but that is 
no way to the point. It is faith that makes the divinity; and the 
child worships his parent. You never saw such eyes as hers, such 
soft and lustrous hair, such white teeth, such taper fingers, such 
beautiful chains and rings—for her baubles were, to you, part of 
her. You thought her supremely beautiful. You know you did. 
Is there in all literature a more eloquently beautiful picture of this 
parent-worship than in Cowper’s ‘ Address to the Picture of his 
Mother’? The allusions to his playing tricks with his mamma’s 
gown, to the ‘biscuit or confectionery - plum,’ which were her 
‘morning bounties,’ and to her washing his hands and face, are all 
obviously the most puerile naivetés; yet in love, they are fuller in 
strength than Goliath of Gath. 

The second point I keep in reserve will refer to the first, second, 
and third woman with whom you were, or fancied that you were, in 
love. The first was fair and plump—she was Venus ; the next was 
swarthy and majestic—she was Juno; the third was a trim little 
body, as remarkable for her mental as for her personal charms—she 
was Minerva. To your three goddesses you were more generous than 
was the conceited coxcomb Paris; for to each of them in turn you 
adjudged the golden apple. This is the way that boys begin. You 
thought that the queens of Olympus were dancing a pas de trois for 
your especial gratification; and all the while they were no more 
queens than Christopher Sly was a duke. Venus was a butcher’s 
daughter, Juno a pastrycook’s shopgirl, and Minerva a figurante 
with fifteen shillings a week at the Royal Frivolity Theatre. 

These are my two points, then. I ‘bar,’ as the betting-men say, 
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your Mother and your early loves; and thus the ground is cleared 
for an examination of the claims to supreme beauty of my heroine— 
Fair Helen of Troy. 

It is probable that several millions of lies have been told by the 
poets about this young woman. Was she, in reality, a Miss Egg; 
her mamma Leda, her papa Jupiter? Or was Nemesis her mother? 
Or were Nemesis and Leda one and the same person? Did Theseus 
run away with her when she was only ten years old? Was she 
successively wooed by Ulysses, Antilochus, Diomedes, Thalpius, 
Polyxenus, Polypztes, and the rest—mille e tre? Did she marry 
Menelaus ? Did she elope with that contemptible puppy Paris, 
B.c. 1198? When Paris was satisfactorily squashed, did this in- 
corrigible hussey of a Helen marry Deiphobus, her paramour’s half- 
brother? Did she betray the wretched Deiphobus, and, returning 
to Sparta, persuade Menelaus to take her back again? Did she 
survive that George Dandin of the Greeks, and, wandering away to 
Rhodes, find there the vixenish widow Polyxo, still raging at the 
loss of her goodman King Tlepolemus, whose premature decease she 
ascribed, not without reason, to the goings-on of Madam Helen of 
Sparta, née Egg? And did the revengeful widow of Tlepolemus incite 
her attendants to assume the habits of Furies, and, falling on Helen, 
tie her to a tree, and treat her worse than poor dear Psyche was 
treated by the ladies’ maids of Venus, or the Marquise de Rozen by 
the Countess du Barry? But it is needless to pursue these queries 
farther. Of course nobody believes that Helen was Jupiter’s daughter, 
any more than we believe in Jupiter himself. Yet I thoroughly place 
credence in the actual existence and corporeal individuality of Fair 
Helen of Troy. . 

What was she like? why was she accounted the fairest woman of 
her age? Well, we may listen to Mr. Pope on the subject : 

‘ Meantime to beauteous Helen from the skies 
The various goddess of the rainbow flies 
(Like fair Laidoce in form and face, 
The loveliest nymph of Priam’s royal race) ; 
Her at the palace at the loom she found ; 
The golden web her own sad story crown’d, 
The Trojan wars she weaved (herself the prize), 
And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes.’ 


The goddess is good enough to invite Helen to witness the ‘ terrific 
broadsword combat’ between Paris and Menelaus : 


‘ This said, the many-colour’d maid inspires 
Her husband's love, and wakes her former fires: 
Her country, parents, ali that once were dear, 
Rush to her thoughts, and force a tender tear, 
O’er her fair face a snowy veil she threw, 
And, softly sighing, from the loom withdrew : 
Her handmaids Clymené and Athra wait 
Her silent footsteps to the Scwxan-gate.’ 
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I don’t know why Homer calls Helen ‘ many-coloured,’ unless the 
dyes from her embroidery worsted had come off on her hands; or 
why Mr. Pope should dub her a ‘ maid;’ but it is something to be 
told that she was fair, like Laidoce, and that she had ‘ fatal eyes.’ 
We begin to get something like a definite grip of this most perilous 
jade. The ‘silent footsteps,’ too, are eloquent. O! she walked 
noiselessly, as walks the cat intent on mischief, but fearful of 
wetting her feet: Amat pisces sed non vult tingere plantas. 

But the poet —ay, and the poet’s translator too — surpass 
themselves when they come to describe that immortal chorus of old 
men at the Scean-gate. There is the doddering old King Priam 
himself; and beside him, basking in the sun that shines on the 
battlements, are those wise old gentlemen Thymetes and Lampus 
and Clytius; likewise the once terrible swashbucklers Panthus and 
Hicetiion ; also the grave Antenor and the sage Ucalegon. There 
they confabulate, narrative with age, and rejoicing like grasshoppers. 
You would think that their old beards would wag ominously at the 
naughty Helen—that fingers would be pointed and brows bent at 
her approach, and that at least the sage Ucalegon would have 
moral courage enough to tell her that she ought to be ashamed of 
herself. Not a bit of it. The members of the Trojan Senior United 
Service are subdued and fascinated by her fairness : 


‘ These, when the Spartan queen approach’d the tower, 
In secret own’d resistless beauty’s power ; 
They cried, No wonder such celestial charms 
For nine long years have set the world in arms; 
What winning graces, what majestic mien ! 
She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen ! 
Yet hence, O Heaven! convey that fatal face, 
And from destruction save the Trojan race.’ 


One yearns for more knowledge concerning the face and the eyes 
which, in the opinion of Ilium’s ancients, were so fatal to the peace 
of the world, and which certainly played the very dickens with a 
number of contemporary kings and heroes of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. Fortunately I light upon one magnificent prose portrait of 
Helen of Troy. The most cursory student of Goethe is aware, that 
the faithless wife of Menelaus is introduced in that strange farrago of 
poetic mysteries, the Second Faust ; yet why she should put in an 
appearance there, may have puzzled many ripe Goethran scholars to 
determine. In despair, sometimes, at the enigma, we feel almost 
inclined to agree with the brutal estimate of the sage of Weimar 
formed by Napoleon I., ‘C’est un grand génie qui a quelque chose 
a@ dire, mais qui ne sait pas comment le dire.’ Goethe, however, 
was perfectly articulate when he made Helen one of the dramatis 
persone of the Second Faust. In all the Faustine histories, up to 
the contemporary ones—assuming the legend of the doctor to be 
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about coeval with the invention of printing*—Helen is brought in. 
She seems to have been regarded by the students of what I may 
term «esthetic alchemy, by the searchers after supreme beauty, as 
the ultimate arcana, the grand projection, the artistic absolute of 
the ideal—to have been the incarnation of the Symmetric Verb. In 
Marlowe’s strange, wild, powerful play, The Tragical History of 
Dr. Faustus—a drama which Goethe owned having intently 
studied, and for which he expressed so much admiration as to wish 
to translate it—Helen just passes across the stage (act v. sc. 3). 
Says one of the scholars, ‘ Mister Doctor Faustus, since our con- 
ference about fair ladies, which was the beautifulest in the world, 
we have determined with ourselves that Helen of Greece was the 
admirablest lady that ever lived; therefore, Mr. Doctor, if you will 
do us so much favour as to let us see that peerless dame of Greece, 
whom all the world admires for majesty, we should think ourselves 
much beholding to you.’ Granting the request, Faustus causes 
Mephisto to bring in the Fair Woman; at which says one of the 
scholars, ‘ Now we have seen the pride of Nature’s work, we’ll take 
our leave ; and for this blessed sight, happy and blessed be Faustus 
evermore.’ - 

What actor, or rather what boy-actor, could have been ‘ cast’ 
for this mute but most important part when Marlowe’s play was per- 
formed? Why, it must have required a Narcissus, an Antinous, a 
Paris himself, to do justice to the réle. What Helen should have 
been like may be learned with curious copiousness from the contem- 
porary prose history judiciously quoted by Mr. Dyce: 

‘This lady appeared before them in a most rich gown of purple 
velvet, costly imbrodered ; her hair hanged downe loose, as faire as 
the beaten golde, and of such length that it reached downe to her 
hammes ; having most amorous cole-black eyes; a sweete and plea- 
sant round face, with lips as red as a cherry; her cheekes of a rose- 
colour, her mouth small, her neck white like a swanne; tall and 
slender of personage; in summe, there was no imperfect place in 
her; she looked round about with a rolling hawk’s eye, a smiling 
and wanton countenance, which neerhand inflamed the hearts of all 
the students; but that they persuaded themselves she was but a 
spirit, which made them lightly passe awaye such fancies.’ 

From this graphic description, what a glorious picture might 
there not be painted! I see it now, in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy for the year 1872. A medieval chamber, with its rich 


* There is a river in Macedon and a river in Monmouth; and it may seem 
audaciously ignorant to couple Furst, Ferst, or Fust, one of the supposed inventors 
of typography, with the Doctor of Philosophy who sold himself to the devil; yet 
it is by no means an untenable theory to suppose the Faustine legend to have been 
invented by the monks, in order to throw discredit on the newly-introduced art of 
printing. 
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furniture, glowing arras, and dark heavy carvings. Faustus, with 
his infernal youth, but weary, with haggard eyes, and with two hectic 
spots on his peachy cheeks—Faust demoniacally all-powerful, but 
wretched, half terrified, half ashamed to perform the feat of glamour 
required from him. Behind him Wagner, the Leporello to this 
Don Juan of science. Then the students, vulgarly inquisitive, pe- 
dantically impudent, and slightly beery—true Kinder these of the 
Teutonic corps ‘ Vandalia.’ To them Mephisto, obsequious, suave 
—till the time for putting in an execution on Faustus’s soul ar- 
rives—and with that perpetual mocking smile of his. And lastly, 
a radiant presence floating through the reoom—a many-coloured eido- 
lon, a transient glory, like a rainbow on Niagara—comes the peerless 
dame of Greece, the woman divinely fair and divinely tall, the Spartan 
queen of fatal face, and rolling hawk-like coal-black eyes, with her 
‘smiling and wanton countenance’ —fair Helen of Troy. There is 
but one living artist who could paint this picture, and that is John 
Everett Millais. 

I am certain that Helen was a real person, and that her beauty 
has not been exaggerated. A chain only of three links gives me 
faith. I must needs believe in the existence of Alexander the Great. 
The evidence as to there having been such a conqueror is conclusive. 
History, medals, manuscripts, busts, and statues, force me to believe 
in Julius Cesar. And how can I refuse to believe in Napoleon the 
Great, when I have seen those who have gazed upon the first French 
Emperor with their own bodily eyes? No, no; those mighty cap- 
tains were not myths, although twenty generations hence it may be 
declared their existence may be held to be dubious. With respect 
to Homer, I do not propose to call him as a witness. The blind old 
man of Scio’s rocky isle may or may not have been a real person- 
age. The testimony as to the existence of Helen is, to a certain 
extent, independent of the notices concerning her in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. That testimony is in the first place external, and 
rests on the universal fame and notoriety her name enjoyed at the 
remotest (to us) period of authentic record. The next evidence 
(casting the fable of Jupiter and Leda, or Nemesis, to the winds) 
is internal. It is the intense vraisemblance and coherence of her 
life history: from the time that Theseus abducted her as a child, 
to the evil day when she fell into the hands of Tlepolemus’s vix- 
enish widow, there is not one circumstance in her career which 
can be held as extravagant or improbable. Why, she might have 
been Leia Montes; why, the case of Menelaus versus Paris might 
have been heard the day before yesterday, by Lord Penzance, in the 
Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes—the Queen’s proctor in- 
tervening on account of Paris’s misconduct! The story of Medea, 
the story of Atalanta, will bear no such close analysis. Certain 
fable, in both these instances, is inextricably mingled with barely 
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possible fact ; but from the story of Helen you have only to elimi- 
nate the poetic figments of her Olympian origin, and of Venus 
having taken her to see a little ‘ mill’ between her husband and her 
lover, for her whole story to become completely credible. 

Was she as beautiful as all tradition declares her to be? Look- 
ing at the universality of the tradition, I feel assured that she was. 
It may be, that there were some contemporary portraits or statues 
of her; or, at all events, some descriptions of her person handed 
down from generation to generation—descriptions as life-like as the 
excerpt quoted by Mr. Dyce from the medizval chronicle. Who shall 
say, that on these early effigies or carefully preserved schedules of her 
appearance, there was not founded that Greek canon of the propor- 
tions of beauty which was gathered up in later ages by Vitruvius, 
and transmitted to us? Who shall say, in fine, that a counterfeit 
presentment of Fair Helen. of Troy did not serve Praxiteles as a 
model for the Venus of Cnidos and the Venus of Cos? The first- 
named Aphrodite was still extant, at Cnidos, in the reign of the em- 
peror Aurelian, about a.p. 400; and this statue—as we gather from 
the pale reflex of medals—seems to have offered the first idea of the 
more recent, the softer, but the less majestic Venus of Medicis. 

Has there ever been since, in this wide world, a woman who 
could equal Fair Helen of Troy? Pauline Borghese (Bonaparte) 
seems, in many instances, to have resembled the peerless dame 
of Greece ; but the hair of the most beautiful of Napoleon’s sisters 
was dark. There was a Miss Waggstyles, too, at Ashford, in the 
county of Kent, whom, five-and-twenty years ago, I considered to be 
far beautifuler than Helen of Troy could ever have been. But, re- 
membering my own caveat as to points of comparison to be reserved, 
it is clear that Miss Waggstyles must be put out of court. She 
went and married a Mr. Brumby—not approving of my principles; 
and it must be owned, also, that I never wrote to her for three 
years and a half, during which I was in the preserved-meat trade 
in the Cannibal Islands; and I met her the other day in the Inter- 
national Exhibition with old Brumby, and four red-headed children, 
and a cotton umbrella. Ellen Waggstyles, now Brumby, did not in 
the least look like Fair Helen of Troy to me. I daresay that in her 
eyes I was not much like Paris. 
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THE VALUE OF FICTION 


Ir is interesting to mark the sudden rush with which the old Puri- 
tanical dislike for novels has collapsed, at last, in the present gene- 
ration. It took a long time to destroy; but then it took a long time 
to grow. It sprang originally from a very pardonable protest against 
plays; this itself being due, not so much to the dramatists of the 
Restoration, as to those of the later years of James I., the decad- 
ence of the Elizabethan drama. The suspicious hatred with which 
all works of imagination alike were regarded was strengthened by 
the free-and-easy morals of Smollett and Fielding, and not even 
lessened by the virtuous Richardson, who was looked upon as the 
single exception which proved the rule. And it went on spreading, 
till, like a vast cloud, it shut out altogether the sunshine of fancy 
and imagination from the dull homes of thousands, whose deadened 
thoughts turned upon themselves, and ate out their hearts in the 
gloom of a hopeless Calvinism, and a red-brick-and-stucco civilisa- 
tion. There has been hard work to blow this cloud away, but it is 
done at last; and now, when not a single voice is lifted up against 
developing the imaginative faculty in men and women, we may per- 
haps ask ourselves, what is likely to be the real gain to us from read- 
ing or writing works of fiction. 

Unquestionably the chief gain is, that it is good at times to get 
our minds away from ourselves. Life is mostly made up of little 
cares; in nine cases out of ten, cares arising from want of means ; 
in the tenth case, often enough, from the spectre of some remote 
probability, conjured up by too much dwelling on contingencies. 
Little things become great things by being steadily looked at; and 
when society, change of scene, and lively companionship do not 


‘create a diversion, the mind may be, and often is, tortured almost 


to madness by imaginary horrors, the spectres of a morbid fancy. 
Consider the lives of most young girls in country towns. They 
should be painted of a dull gray colour throughout, under a cloudy 
sky. Their recreations are principally lectures and croquet; they 
have an occasional dance ; one or two of them marry; the rest settle 
down to a life which is one long repression of desires, till desires 
are killed outright. Desire of society; desire of change; desire of 
knowing the world; desire for that strange madness called love ; 
desire of feeling, if only for once, the pulse quicken, and the blood 
course through the veins: all these have to be met in the face and 
sternly subdued, until, wearied with defeat, they rise no more. 
Into these lives comes the novel, like the dream of another world. 


ee 
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Leaving the little narrow town, with its dreary street and woeful 
monotony of emptiness, the mind travels far away to share in sor- 
rows and joys alien to its own experiences—to feel the burst of life 
in action, and to smooth out its withered cheek to meet the kiss of 
love. Surely, if the novel were invented for no other purpose than 
to cheer the dull and purposeless lives of our women, it has done 
good work. 

Consider, again, the fagged merchant, the barrister after a long 
term; worse, the physician when he gets a brief holiday: what is 
it not worth to him to sit idly and toy with the leaves of a novel, 
while the shadows shift on the hill sides, and the clouds chase each 
other on the sea? He is taken out from himself; while he is in 
another world, Nature the restorer is busily putting him to rights ; 
and Imagination the mesmeriser charms him to sleep, to let the 
healing process go on. 

This is fiction considered as an alterative. But it may be con- 
sidered as a great educational power. 

As dealing with different aspects of life, it teaches the nature of 
the world we live in. Ladies who read Belgravia do not often pene- 
trate into the slums of the East-end. Fagin and his tribe are as 
unknown to them as the Esquimaux. It is not, however, bad for 
ladies to know that such things exist. A knowledge of evil qua 
evil is not to be desired; but a knowledge of those forms of evil 
which can be remedied by money or self-denial is surely a good 
thing ; and this the novel gives us. Moreover, if it is a good thing 
to know the different kinds of men and women there are—kinds 
which have as little affinity with one another as the Gibraltar mon- 
key with the great gorilla; men and women who, if brought together, 
would have no one common topic of talk—these the novel shows 
us. And if it is a good thing to warn young men of the perils in 
their way, no sermons ever preached can have half the efiect of the 
novel. Moreover, preachers of sermons have very seldom—certainly 
never since leaving college—encountered these perils. The novel 
sets them forth, giving them full dramatic effect. It shows the 
pitfall; the unwary youth hastening to take the fatal step; the 
ruin he brings on himself; the sorrow he brings on those who 
love him. 

The so-called sensational novels generally turn upon some such 
catastrophe. Most of them show the downward progress of a cha- 
racter only weak at first, reckless at last. We see the man whose 
desires are beyond his means or his hopes; the struggles he under- 
goes to place himself in a better position—the temptation which 
prompts him by unlawful means to rise above his cares—his fall, 
and the infinitely greater cares that accompany it. In this class of 
novel we have, it is true, plenty of incident; but we have more— 
we have, condensed in a short space, and therefore intensified, all 
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the sorrow and suffering that surround the fall of a man from his 
high estate of self-respect. Is it nothing to show to the world, in 
the most effective manner possible, that sin brings with it its own 
punishment, and that the most carefully-protected secret of crime 
is liable to discovery by the simplest accident? The problem of 
suffering and sorrow is that which lies at the root of all novels: it 
forms the interest and pathos of every life; it is the fons et origo 
lacrimarum ; without it there would be no romance, for there would 
be no doubt; and where the milk-and-water novelist takes infinit- 
esimal pinches, creating imaginary sorrows out of fictitious sins—a 
heroine laughs in church, or forgets to tell her mamma that Philip 
kissed her—the ‘sensational writer’ takes his materials from the 
annals of the world, and narrates stories which, without the dra- 
matic touch, the stroke of genius which makes the actors alive, and 
not mere puppets, may be read any day in our newspapers. If 
a novel is but faithful to life, it cannot but be wholesome in its 
effects, because it will be based on the great moral laws which 
govern the issues of life. I contend that a good ‘sensational’ 
novel—honest and truthful, free from the false sensibility of the 
French school, the mawkish cant of the pietistic, the rubbish of the 
young-lady school—can produce, of itself, no harm. It is true 
that young ladies are more apt to laugh in church than to commit 
murders; but the novel is not written to warn ladies against 
murder. It is a record of men and women, the actual types of 
whom do exist, who belong to our own class of life, who elbow us 
in places of resort, and whose stories are sometimes narrated for the 
edification of the world in the newspapers, without the concomi- 
tant circumstances which explain or mitigate the guilt, and which 
may warn the reader. There never has been a time when the 
desire for what money will bring has been a more ready prompter 
to evil, or has called for more clear warning, than the present. 
Since the theatre has retired from the post of educator, for ex- 
ample, and the young men of the day decline to attend the gra- 
tuitous education by precept which is provided regularly every Sun- 
day, it is surely a good thing that the novel should step in. Fiction 
has, farther, this advantage for the writer: suppose, by dint of con- 
templating a man’s character, as shown in his letters, his writings, 
his talk, his daily bearing, an intending biographer arrives at the 
discovery of the kind of man his hero wished to be, or to be thought. 
This gives him a sort of key-note to his history. He can, by bring- 
ing out all those traits which belong to this side of his character, 
and suppressing all the rest, produce exactly the effect desired— 
at the expense of honesty. This is how all biographies, except 
Boswell’s, seem to have been written. The writer describes his man 
as he thinks he wished to be considered. It does not at all follow 
that he was that kind of man; and presently facts are stated and 
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theories broached, which contradict the biographer from beginning 
to end. 

Not so the novelist. He sees in A. the rudimentary conception 
of a character which A.—like his fellows, generally a weak sort of 
creature, who drifts—has not the power or the will to carry on. 
The novelist takes the character, and puts it into the person of an 
imaginary man who has the will, and he then follows it up to its 
legitimate consequences. Thus we get John Halifax (a beautiful 
life, which no biography could give us), Augustine Caxton, Colonel 
Newcome, Frank Fairleigh, and a thousand creations which are as 
real to us as our brothers and sisters, whom we love twice as well, 
and who teach us ten times as much. 

A great deal more might be said, but it suffices. Fiction lessens 
our anxieties, by preventing that perpetual brooding which magni- 
fies them; it brightens our real world, by giving us an ideal one— 
more happy, more varied, more joyous, richer, and fuller than our 
own; it teaches us tolerance, by showing us the different ways in 
which our fellows live; and it perpetually, under a thousand new 
forms, impresses the good old maxim, that the ‘ only way to be 
happy is by the narrow road.’ 

WALTER BESANT. 








DEATH’S CHOICE 


BY GEORGE HALSE, AUTHOR OF ‘SIR GUY DE GUY,’ ETC. 





As Death was journeying through the land, 

The ruthless sickle in his hand, 
He reach’d a cottage door ; 

Beneath the porch a graybeard sat, 

Now looking this way and now that, 
Life-weary, weak, and sore. 

He seem’d awaiting, day by day, 

Until that form in dread array 

Should come and summon him away— 
Away for evermore. 


Beneath the porch, beyond the shade, 
Sported a winsome little maid 
From early dawn to eve ; 
Her rounded limbs bespoke the wealth 
And rich inheritance of health 
Testators cannot leave. 
The lustre beaming in her eye, 
The ringing laugh, the joyous cry, 
Betray’d her all unused to sigh, 
To suffer, or to grieve. 


Beneath the porch, in pensive mood, 
The old man’s son, her father, stood, 
In weariness and care. 
Life’s fair illusions, one by one, 
Without a trace had come and gone, 
Like vapours in the air ; 
The hope that sunn’d him yesterday, 
This morn had faded quite away, 
Changed to a night of dark dismay, 
Of sorrow and despair. 


Death scann’d the group. ‘ Behold, forsooth, 
Old age, and middle life, and youth ; 
I know not whom to call! 
Decay hath mark’d this man of years, 
But, lo, his son is bow’d with cares, 
And bound in sorrow’s thrall. 
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Doubtless they both in hope await 

The tardy messenger of Fate, 

And long to meet me at the gate, 
The welcome guest of all !’ 


The sable jester then drew near, 
And whisper’d in the old man’s ear, 
‘Friend, I’m thy guest to-day ; 
I’m come to ease thee of thy load, 
Poor pilgrim on life’s weary road, 
For ever and for aye. 
Nay, shrink not, graybeard! Wouldst thou fly ? 
Why tremble thus, and wherefore cry 
For mercy? I, and only I, 
Can bear thy pains away.’ 


The dotard shriek’d, ‘O, spare me; stay 
Thy hand! I cannot die to-day ; 
I crave a short reprieve. 
I feel my youth return again, 
And fled are weariness and pain : 
I never more shall grieve.’ 
‘ Thy fourscore years ?’ ‘ Are all too few 
For work I have on earth to do. 
Spare yet awhile. Thy quest pursue, 
O Death, elsewhere, and leave !’ 


Death pass’d, and whisper’d to the son : 
‘ Where I abide regrets are none ; 
Come, mourner, quit the stage.’ 
‘ Avaunt thee, monster! Many a curse 
I heap on life; but death is worse : 
I dare not turn the page !’ 
‘ Thou long’st for death.’ ‘I did; but life 
Grows sweeter with the mortal strife : 
T'll live.’ ‘ Albeit with sorrow rife ?’ 
‘Yea; to decrepit age.’ 


Death beckon’d to the child. She sped 
With light unhesitating tread, , 
And met the solemn guest : 
‘What art thou?’ ‘Death.’ ‘And what is Death?’ 
‘A calm surrender of the breath.’ 
‘And then ?’ ‘ Eternal rest. 
Seconp Series, Vou. VI. F.S. Vou. XVI. 
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Say, wilt thou die?’ ‘I’ve heard and read 
The Holy Book, wherein ’tis said 
My soul will live when I am dead, 

And be for ever blest.’ 


‘Then die, sweet cherub.’ And the dart 
Was ready for the guileless heart, 
While uttering the decree. 
‘One moment spare! I could not rest 
Till I have said my prayer, and prest 
God’s earth with bended knee.’ 
Her simple vesper sung, the child, 
All new to life.and undefiled, 
Surrender’d her to Death, and smiled, 
Her spotless spirit free. 


Death wing’d the spirit on its way 
To sunny realms beyond decay, 
And turn’d him from the scene. 
‘ Live longer, fools! and day by day 
Die as your treasures pass away, 
And blessings that have been. 


Wisdom of ripest age, O, fie! 

And manhood’s reason, ’tis a lie; 

Children alone know how to die 
Unflinching and serene. 


Fair soul, to heaven! beyond the reach 
Of such a lesson these would teach 

Of folly and of sin. 
In vain may they with aching eyes 
Search for the gates of Paradise, 

Where thou dost enter in. 
For thee the gain ; for them the gleams 
‘And glamour of life’s idle schemes, 
Hopes unattainable, and dreams 

Of joys they cannot win.’ 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A FOX-HUNTER 
‘ Gaudet equis canibusque’ 


In Two Parts :—Part IL. 


THERE was, the same season, a capital thing from Broomers Hut 
to Sutton Court. Broomers Hut was a ‘bad place,’ to which no- 
body ever came; so we had a dozen 4th Dragoons from Huunslow, 
and about a dozen others, when Lord Rosslyn cantered up on his 
perfect hack. It was so thick a fog, that we doubted if the noble 
master would let us hunt ; but after shivering for an hour on a truly 
‘barren heath,’ the deer was turned out, and of course in a fog there 
was a scent; hounds ran like lightning. Now there was a good 
deal of most friendly rivalry between the ‘ Hounslow swells’ and the 
‘natives ;’ and so at it we went, my friend the future West-India 
island governor cutting out the work, and opening the ball with two 
gates and some rails in succession. ‘Hang them up to dry,’ said 
he; but on looking round, he saw Curagoa close to him, and a boy 
in his first red coat on a pony, in the act of jumping the rail. Loud 
cries of ‘ Well done, young one!’ a great crash, as of a dragoon 
breaking a gate; and on we went again over a series of heaths and 
commons, intersected by deep ditches, with rotten taking off, and 
the blackest mud I have ever fallen into. Every one was down in 
his turn, amidst raptures of applause. After a time, pace began to 
tell, and the small ‘ field’ got smaller. We ran over that curiously- 
wild track which extends from Ascot Heath to Bagshot, and any- 
where else in that wild country, of which so little is known. I can 
advance three facts: that there are snipes there, and that they have 
a peculiar twist, which ofttimes baffles the gunner; that Samuel 
Crisp, who wrote a play, which had the misfortune to be damned, 
and who was a friend of Madame Darblay’s, lived in the very centre 
of the moor (and if he did not hunt, must have often d—d himself, 
as the public did his play); and that there were nasty bogs, for I 
once saw the army, medicine, and divinity all ‘in the hole, upon my 
soul,’—as they used to say at ‘ three throws a penny,’—at the same 
time. I suppose we did not think much of Samuel Crisp, as Charles 
Davis cried, ‘ Give them a little time, gentlemen ;’ and the fifteen 
who now formed the rear division came up smiling. 

‘Hark to Oakley,’ says Davis, jumping a kind of main drain, 
and the fiddles begin to play merrily. But I must not bore you with 
this boyish reminiscence of a run. In those days even the last run 
was the best. Good runs are scarce, even if you are a swell with 
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a sandwich-box and a second horse in the shires; but this was a 
run—‘ in dreams I see it yet.’ 

Early winter’s darkening shadows proclaimed that we were a long 
way from home, and that it would be dark in an hour or two, when 
we viewed our quarry dead beat. Then we took him, and were all 
much pleased with ourselves and our horses. 

‘I call that a run,’ says Captain Crusher from Hounslow, who 
had had five falls, and enjoyed them. 

‘ Beautiful !’ said Herbert S—, who had gone a rattler till walk- 
ing was less troublesome to his horse. 

‘ Great fun,’ said Conrad M—, who had spent a quarter of an 
hour in a brook, and looked like a skater whom the Royal Humane 
Society had rescued from drowning, only he was so pleased. 

Davis looked grave; he was miles from home when he put on 
his comforter, and said, 

‘Now, Harry, let’s move them.’ 

Suddenly some one said, ‘ Yes, by Jove! where are we ?’ 

‘ Never taught geography,’ said Cornet Canterer. 

‘I think I know,’ said Hamilton Parkes, the timber-jumping 
boy I have mentioned above. ‘I think my father’s wine-merchant 
lives there.’ 

-It was Sutton Court, near Guildford. We were soon hailed, 
and asked into one of the finest old houses I have ever seen. The 
house was full of people, who were dining early, as there was to be 
a ball in the house. They were jolly enough when we got there ; 
and fancy some dozen very dirty red-coat buttoned-over, very hun- 
gry and thirsty bodies in the highest state of animal spirits, every 
one believing that he had been ‘ first all the way,’ introduced to such 
a party. File-firing was the order of the day with the champagne, 
and the family nearly quarrelled with us for not staying for the 
ball, especially Conrad M—, who was a bluish-black from the Bag- 
shot brook. We got away at last; and H— and I reached Ascot, 
where we were staying, about old maids’ bedtime, half-past nine. 

We used to have fairish fun too with the Prince’s harriers in 
these days. One of the Kings used to hunt them; General Wemyss 
being master, and a Scotchman a sort of master of the horse. I 
once heard the latter make a droll remark. A groom was out on 
Nimrod ; perhaps the best-bred and the worst-tempered horse in 
Europe, and that day he was in one of his worst tempers. Mr. . 
looking at his superb form, shape, and his little long-eared head, 
said, 

‘ Ah, sir, you’ve got a bloody one there !’ 

‘ Faith and I have that, confound his chestnut soul!’ said the 
groom, who hailed from the Island of Emeralds. 

I remember two wonderful days. On the first the ‘ field’ con- 
sisted of Sir Francis Grant and myself; and the other ‘ meet’ was a 
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perfect field-day of German grandees—all grand dukes and relations 
of the illustrious personage who was master of those currant-jelly 
dogs. In calm hours I sometimes wonder if the very serene alti- 
tude, who had got his top-boots above the knee, has ever extricated 
himself from them, and whether he still remembers the pond which 
Lord Alexander Lennox jumped over, and he ‘ took at twice.’ 

Sir John Cope hunted the next country to Ascot in those days ; 
indeed I have seen him draw the banks of Virginia Water. Brick 
Bridge was a great ‘meet.’ The impression on my mind is a hunt- 
ing-breakfast and very dry curacoa at the house of Mr. Le Mar- 
chant. Some men went well; and I remember Mr. Montagu was 
among them. A friend of mine once went very well there on Nim- 
rod, whom I have above quoted; he jumped several fences. 

‘ Lunatic to-day ?’ said somebody. 

‘Hold your tongue, can’t you? I can’t hold him; but let me 
have the credit as well as the danger.’ 

‘Foolish countries, foolish countries,’ as Goodall used to say ; 
but do you know that I have hunted in Surrey, and seen sport ? 
And in Sussex—the Crawley and Horsham galloped us to death 
several times when we were staying at the hospitable halls of Holm- 
bush; Charles E— was out, who feared neither man nor devil, 
neither ‘ five bars’ nor brooks—in Leicestershire parlance ‘ bottoms’ 
—hbottoms which often produced tops, and those reverses—and who 
sailed over Sussex ‘as I have seen him and his brother George stream 
away over Leicestershire. 

‘T’'ll open the gate for you,’ said Lord Cardigan ; ‘ only don’t 
jump on me.’ 

‘All right, Lord Cardigan; but jump the gate ;’ and he did it, 
and the other fellow followed. 

I have hunted with the Surrey staghounds. The country was 
like trying a two-year-old more than jumping fences and ‘ taking 
them as you find them.’ I have an impression that we drove down 
in a dog-cart, and met somewhere between the Grand Stand at 
Epsom and the Greyhound at Richmond. 

‘Go home,’ said a man, one of the best judges in England, to 
my head-groom—‘ go home, and never bring him here again. I 
know him; he has no right to be skippitting about in cabbage- 
gardens.’ 

We ran somewhere near Ewell. 

But October fades, November advances, leaves fall, and the 
glorious winter succeeds. You have backed a ‘ good thing’ for the 
Houghton Handicap for a monkey, and it has come off. You have 
telegraphed to Monsieur Sauce-Relevée that you will be down at 
Surefind Lodge on Sunday to dinner. ‘Get all the beds ready, 
and lots of fires.’ Can life give anything more delightful? Can 
exhausted London, Newmarket, Castle Killemall, Baden-Baden still 
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excite us? O, dear no! Let us haste to our stables, our boots 
and saddles. 

I never shall forget the first day I went out with the Fitz- 
william. First of all, our grooms deceived, and told us that we met 
at Monk’s Wood, a woodland district in which I have since passed 
many hours of my life. As we were going to cover, we met our 
horses coming back with a lot of others, and found that Mariner’s 
Gorse was the meet. How any mariner could ever have stood god- 
father to a gorse in Titchmarsh parish, I cannot conceive; but 
there is the gorse, and a clipper it is! As we went along, we met 
two men, characters in their way. One was Harry Onslow, who 
could have ridden over Bedfordshire and parts of Huntingdonshire 
blindfolded, and who had a pony—Methuselah we used to call him 
—who used to take him to the meet, the reins being tied to the 
dashing-iron. The other was one Wentworth Chafey, who hunted 
six days a week, rode very hard in a butchering kind of fashion, and 
always had a beefsteak-pudding for dinner, because it did not matter 
if he eat it at seven or eleven o’clock. We had a fine thing from 
Mariner’s Gorse, and ran very fast over the large grass-grounds by 
Lilford, which are in fact a series of ant-hills. Sebright fell and 
broke his collar-bone, and half-a-dozen other horses were loose. Just 
as we were killing our fox, I rode at a small fence. On the other 
side was a real Huntingdonshire ditch, into which Eleanor and my- 
self uncomfortably settled. 

‘A stranger in a ditch,’ quietly remarked Mr. George Fitz- 
william, putting on a deal of steam. — 

‘He'd better ride down to the next parish and get out by the 
bridge,’ said Goodman, who had just perpetrated a gate. 

I got out; but before that, Percival and Frank Gordon had both 
jumped over me. 

‘ There’s some one below,’ said the former. 

What a glorious hunting country it is !—the wildest yet surviv- 
ing ‘high farming.’ Nobody lives there, and that of itself is the 
greatest blessing to a London man who wants to hunt foxes and 
avoid society for two or three months. I remember Lord X— 
once saying, ‘I think you and myself are the nearest neighbours.’ 
We were sixteen miles of bridle-gates and lanes! 

Then all the men were such good fellows, the hounds perfec- 
tion, and the servants as clever as they were civil. What scenes, 
too, we have witnessed! Some yet must remember a run to within 
five miles of Bedford, when Tom Sebright said, ‘ Have we got quite 
beyond the country where there is a blade of grass ?’? and where six 
men fell one after another jumping a sort of stile close to Kimbolton 
Park. Or the other run from Hunt’s Closes, when Mr. George 
Fitzwilliam held open the hand-gate into Catworth-farm for his 
hounds, and then suddenly missed them in a thick curtain of fog. 
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They went, and were no more seen. I believe they were stopped 
by George Carter at Bletsoe, about 3 p.m. 

Then there was a wonderful run in a fog from Ashton Wold, 
when six men in a line jumped what poor Jem Mason used to call 
‘a great big gate painted white,’ only because they thought they 
should have to sleep out in the cold if they did not keep with the 
other fellows; and when a brook—and a very big one, I can tell 
you—which meandered about inanely, was jumped twice in the 
same field. The hounds, as usual in such weather, ran like fury. 
Then we had a celebrated run from a mustard-field: George E— 
would remember it. We had killed a fox at Caistor, after a bril- 
liant burst ; and we two, having had no breakfast, and come twenty 
miles to cover, were eating and drinking bread-and-cheese and beer 
with one of the famous farmers of that country. Suddenly we saw 
Sebright galloping like mad through a field of standing mustard ; 
and we had found therein a fox, which took us twelve miles over the 
fens, and was killed before a very select audience just in the ‘ middle 
fen.’ I remember, too, that Goodman and myself had the luck to 
get a start; and as I was riding another man’s horse, I may say 
how well he carried me, jumping some twenty brooks, and swim- 
ming the main drain. I cannot say how many hundreds Sir Robert 
Peel paid for him afterwards; but he was well worth three or four 
figures. 

It would be impossible to record the runs which one has seen 
with that superb pack. One I must quote, however. It was from 
Elton Spinney, and lasted exactly fifteen minutes. Two hounds got 
the lead, and were never caught till they were breaking up their 
fox. It was so quick, that it reminded me of a story of the days 
when the ‘ Squire’ (Osbaldiston) used to come down in the spring 
to see Sebright in the woodland. It was in April—hot as June 
—and they ran into George’s Gorse after twenty-five minutes. A 
country doctor was there, and said, 

‘Good fun. A pity it was not a little farther and a little 
faster.’ 

‘ That’s your opinion, is it?’ said the Squire. ‘ Well, the horses 
have had enough, for they can’t trot; the men have had enough ; 
the hounds have had enough, for they can barely crawl; and, by 
Jove, the fox has had enough, for they are killing him in covert. 
But perhaps I know nothing ; perhaps I am only an apothecary.’ 

About the second or third season I hunted with the Fitzwilliam, 
we missed the finest run of many seasons with the Oakley. They 
met at Thurleigh, I think, and after running twenty-five miles, killed 
near Thrapstone. We went to meet the Fitzwilliam at Barnwell 
Castle, and found a whip waiting to tell us that the snow was so 
deep at Milton, that the hounds had not left the kennel. We all 
looked very blue, and I said to the man who was with me, 
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‘ Let’s ride back by Stanwick and Shelton. We shall fall in 
with the Oakley.’ 

However, he wished to go to London; so we went home, got a 
dog-cart, and started for the station. We soon saw the tailérs of 
the field, and came across several first horses done to a turn. 

‘ Fine run ?’ we asked. 

‘ Carpital, sir,’ said one groom. 

‘Best as I ever seed,’ said another. 

Then came Frank Day in a walk, with a remarkably dirty hat. 

‘ Where did you come from ?’ 

‘ Thurleigh.’ 

‘ Where have you been to?’ 

‘ Everywhere.’ 

In fact the whole country side was lined with gentlemen sports- 
men, all reduced to a walk, some to a lead. 

At the station we found that most popular of men, the late 
Lord Alford, then one of the managing committee of the Oakley. 
Those who remember the pace at which he would go for ‘a start’ 
can easily believe that, having missed his second horse, he did not 
get the whole distance; but he declared that, up to the time he 
stopped on the hill above Hunt’s Closes, it was the best run he ever 
saw.. Mr. Magniac got to the end on one horse, and George Beers 
made a good fight on two. The Oakley chaffed about and lived 
upon this run for two seasons. Not many seasons after this, Lord 
Alford got a fall with the Pytchley, which broke his collar-bone, and 
gave such a shake to his rather weak system that he never recovered 
it. I had heard of his death on my way to meet the Oakley at 
Shelton Gorse (their crack meet), and was the first to announce it, 
and I never shall forget the sincere expressions of regret. He was 
as good a man as he was a rider, and that is saying no little. Does 
any one remember a fence he jumped once with the Pytchley? As 
Mr. Watts would say, in Boydell’s edition of The Seats of the 
Nobility and Gentry, ‘It was quite a show place.’ 

I spoke of Barnwell Castle just now. It is a curious old ruin, 
dear to the ‘ pursuer’ of that county, the property of the Buccleuch 
family, and contains the tomb of all the Montagus. One day Lord 
Sandwich, who is a Montagu of the same stem, got a crumpler just 
by the family vault. 

‘Don’t fall there again, my lord,’ said Tom Day. ‘A good 
many of your ancestors have fallen there, and never got up again.’ 

One run with the Fitzwilliam, with a kill at Ellington, will long 
be remembered. It was forty-five minutes, chiefly over grass; the 
find being at 3 p.m., after several other gallops. Three horses 
dropped down as the fox was being broken up. Nearly the last 


fence was stiff timber. George Carter, a friend, and myself, came 
up to it together. 
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‘I’m done,’ said George. ‘ Please, sir, ride at it, and break us 
a hole. Either of you are heavy enough.’ 

As we were hardening our hearts, Miss Reynolds the elder— 
the Miss Reynolds—cantered up and jumped it in her stride. 

‘That comes of weighing six stone. Give us a lead, sir,’ said 
George. 

Sebright’s horse died. Tom George’s and somebody else’s 
recovered, after passing the night covered with straw in the field in 
which we killed. 

There was a droll episode during the run. <A groom on a mare 
thoroughly out of condition said, 

‘ She pulls very hard and all, sir—’ 

‘ Give her her head,’ said a butcher. 

And the advice was taken. So, at the ending of fifteen minutes, 
we saw her standing still. 

‘I think I’ve stopped her this time,’ said the grinning yokel. 

‘ Think you have,’ said Tom Sebright. 

And he had, for she never galloped, walked, or trotted again. 

The fine woodland runs, too, of that country are proverbial. 
One of the best I ever saw was when we killed on the lawn at Rock- 
ingham Castle. Mr. Tryon would remember it, and so should 
Captain Milles, for his horse put his foot in a rabbit - hole, and 
they rolled over and over again half down the ‘ride.’ Rockingham 
Castle is one of the ‘most beautifully-situated houses I have ever 
seen—stands at the extreme verge of the Northamptonshire wood- 
lands, and looks down on the Vale of Holt, while in the distance 
spreads out that hunting-man’s ‘land of promise,’ the shire of 
shires—the land of Assheton Smith, Osbaldiston, and Sutton; of 
the Coplow, its run, and Kirby Gate. I have seen some fun there, 
I rejoice to say, and many a week could say with a calm conscience, 

‘Non perdidi diem,’ 
having hunted six days, and gone to London on Saturday night. 

Perhaps one of the pleasantest periods in the memories of a not 
unpleasant life was one season at Leicester, when the fire-engine 
came round to the Bell regularly every morning at 9 o’clock, and 
we ‘ pursued’ till time for a table-d’héte, which I shall never for- 
get ; for there it was that I made the acquaintance of a foreigner, 
whom I always meet with pleasure, and never have yet left without 
regret, while the remembrance of him in the morning quite gave you 
an appetite for breakfast. I allude to Chateau Margot of 1848, 
which we used to drink in 1852 at table-d’héte at five shillings a 
bottle : a few bottles, ‘ survivors of that generation,’ are alive, and 
they are worth thirty shillings. Never shall I forget the then 
proprietor of that blessed vineyard finding poor dear ‘ Pat’—an Irish 
baronet whose riding was as hard as his drinking (then he’d go 
home, read poetry, and play the piano)—pouring his chateau into 
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a tumbler. He called me out of the room, and said very solemnly, 
and with his voice veiled by swallowed tears, ‘On my honour, I 
believe he was going to put soda to it!’ 

The 16th Lancers were quartered about Leicestershire. They 
rode hard and well, but they harried Sir Richard; and when Sar- 
toris, the last of the captains, left, the baronet said, ‘ Well, at last 
there’s peace for me, and room for my hounds!’ Does any one re- 
member the bitch which would always, till they found, follow close 
to the heels of Sir Richard’s horse, and Lord Gardnor’s speech at a 
show ‘ meet’ with thousands out ? 

‘ Good-morning, Sir Richard ; brought your little dog with you, 
I see.’ Fancy this, and twenty-four couples of the best-bred hounds 
in England rolling in the winter’s sun! What sportsmen they both 
were ! and what a rapid act of horsemanship ‘ the promising young 
one’ could perform many years after he had kept the promise of his 
youth! We had some good fun with the Cottesmore, when the 
‘ Fat Boy,’ Henley Greaves, had them. I once saw him jump a 
hurdle on the top of a hill, and he shook the ground—at least, some- 
body said, ‘ The master’s jumping ; look out for a shock !’ 

I wonder if my companion—the laziest man in the whole House- 
hold Cavalry—remembers a letter we received one 20th December, 
telling us the hounds met at Burleigh, which we fondly imagined 
was the Burleigh by Stamford, and so hacked down to Wandsford 
in the dead of a dark morning on the foggiest, coldest, and shortest 
day. Great Tom of Wandsford was already in his boots, and said, 

‘Morning, Captain ; a little late.’ 

‘ Late!’ we both exclaimed; ‘ why, it’s not 9; and we have 
only four miles to go.’ 

‘Four! why, it’s eighteen.’ 

And we found that we had to go to Burleigh-on-the-Hill—the 
splendid house which the Lord Winchelsea of that day left to his 
natural son, Mr. Finch Hatton. What a place it was! and what a 
life used to be led there in the good old times, when they took in 
{I quote the words of one who had often been pars maxima of that 
society) all the visitors, all their servants, all their carriages, and 
all their studs! Still, it was a long way from Wandsford ; yet, 
with Percival’s hacks placed carefully, and a pleasing preference for 
jumping instead of hard roads and paying turnpikes, it is wonderful 
how far from your breakfast-table you can get in an hour and twenty 
minutes. 

They were drawing a covert by Exton, I think, when hack No. 3, 
‘done,’ to quote Mr. Whyte-Melville, ‘as crisp as a biscuit’ (and 
he has baked a good many such biscuits in his time), stopped by 
the group of horses and boys which always marks the Percival posi- 
tion. ‘ They’ve found, sir,’ said Jack (who broke all his ribs last 
week, mended them with a bandage, and took a bran mash), as 
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he took up two holes in the girths. Just then, Captain ‘ Dick’ 
Olliver (he must excuse the personality) came swinging over a lot 
of rails out of the cover as the hounds streamed away over those 
glorious grass-grounds. We had a run—a clipper !—and killed. 
They were later drawing for an afternoon fox a gorse situated on 
the side of a hill, from which you looked down on a terrestrial para- 
dise, which ‘ human plough had rare if ever broke.’ There was a 
little town and a church. 

‘ What gorse is this, and what town is that ?’ we asked. 

‘ Rauksboro, my lord’ (everybody in Leicestershire in a red 
coat is ‘ My lord’ till Christmas; from then to the meeting of Par- 
liament, lords are so common, that the honorary title is no. compli- 
ment), ‘and that’s Melton, my lord.’ 

Then we observed to each other, ‘We are about as far from din- 
ner as Tunbridge Wells is from London; but with post-chaises and 
cigars one gets home.’ We did at 10. 

‘Dinner ready, Monsieur M—?’ asked the Captain (it was ordered 
for sharp 7). 

‘ Oui, M. le Capitaine; thought you’d be late, and it is just 
ready.’ 

He would have said so at midnight, and it would have been true. 

We had another fine run with the Cottesmore, when I heard a 
discussion between two of my friends : 

‘TI can stay a quarter of an hour more; can you ?’ 

‘Hush!’ said the other. ‘ He'll be down at the next fence, I 
know him of old; and as for myself, I have had seven falls in six 
fences, for Ajax fell a second time just as I had picked myself up.’ 

What a clipper, too, I once saw from Prior’s Coppice to Colly- 
weston! We ran through Burleigh Great Wood. A great amateur 
coachman of to-day went like a bird—too much like a bird perhaps, 
for he lost his pen-feathers, and lighted hard hit in the middle ride, 
and when I saw him was coolly smoking a cigar on the stump of a 
tree. 

‘ How far is it to Leamington—I am steward of a ball there 
to-night ?’ he calmly asked. 

‘ About forty geographical miles,’ he was told. 

‘ All right; I'll get there.’ And he did, with Jem Mason, in 
a gig at o’clock, but in time for supper. He was a good sort, 
he was, and hard / ! 

I remember that day noticing the enormous grief into which the 
Leicestershire swells blundered, as soon as we got into the double 
ditches which defend Fitzwilliam from Cottesmore ; the fences were 
not big, but they were puzzling. 

‘ Get on, sir,’ said Captain Thruster of the Harum-Skarum Dra- 
goons. ‘Go on, or let me come.’ 

Farmer Bythorn, with a quiet smile, said, 
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‘ Allright, sir; I take it at twice—you go on.’ 

He did; and there was very nearly a death-vacancy in that rapid 
regiment. 

Then, too, the great studs were always beaten. It was the 
poor men, with five or six horses and a great greed of jumping, that 
got there first, and their horses were never lame. I speak from 
experience ; they never had time to get cold. Lord Cut-and-come- 
again, with a string of twenty horses, kept fifteen to look at, and 
five to ride; and so was just as hard on his favourites as Penniless 
(who afterwards married the only daughter and heiress of Sir Reddye 
Monnaye) was on the screws he hired at so much a day, everything, 
even turnpikes, included, payable by bills at six years, renewable 
during the existence of relations. 

It was a chapter in the romance of life in those days to get 
a day with the ‘ Duke’s ;’ and we have ‘hacked’ many a mile to get 
it. My impression is, that the nearest ‘ meet’ was about forty 
miles from anywhere ; and I have a vision of finishing my second 
cover back down the long grass avenue leading up to Three Queens. 
There was a cheerful party there—I think he was a general—who 
always made a point of riding over a stranger, especially if he wore a 
cap, on the ‘ What the deuce does he want here’ principle, which the 
English are always applying to strangers. Admiral B— S— came 
up and said, 

‘ Get out of his way; he’s coming at you.’ 

So we rode like furies, and jumped like monkeys, to avoid 
being jumped upon. Goodall was a huntsman, and ought to have 
been a gentleman ; and what a pack of hounds, and what a country! 
Belvoir Castle looks down the finest vale in the hunting world; 
and if the fences are big, at least the Duke in possession never 
shirks them. It was at Belvoir that that really vulgar dog Brum- 
mell, being put up higher in the castle than pleased his inordinate 
vanity, rang the alarm-bell, which you can hear at Grantham, and 
asked for ‘a little hot water !’ 

,; And here I end my first edition of remembrances. They are 

sweet enough to me; especially as hardly an acquaintance formed 
in the hunting-field has fallen to the ground; and no few friend- 
ships which last, and seem likely to last on, have been first con- 
tracted at the ‘likely corner for a good start,’ as the hounds are 
bustling through the gorse, as the huntsman cheers his hounds, and 
checks and cautions his eager field; and as the expectant whip 
stands up in his stirrups behind the tree, behind the old hand-gate, 
as eager to give the signal to begin as we are to commence the riot- 
ous revel. By Nimrod, Diana, Osbaldiston, Smith, and Sutton, 
there is nothing like it ; nor will be, till we are run to earth! 





FLOWERING-SUNDAY 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FLEMISH INTERIORS,’ ETC, 


‘ And when I saw the wide field revive 
With fr«its and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
I turn’d from all she brought to all she could not bring.’ 


ANNIVERSARIES kept in remembrance of the dead should touch a 
sympathetic chord in the hearts of the living—soon themselves to 
be numbered among them. Yet are there persons who, so far from 
finding in their recurrence calmness, peace, and consolation, dread 
them, as they shun all sights, sounds, thoughts, or words, which in 
any way remind them of their own inevitable doom. 

Yet surely, apart from the affection we owe to those we have 
lost, what can be more just than to spare them an occasional re- 
membrance ? and at the same time what more salutary than to 
snatch from the hours we so willingly devote to pleasure, and so 
readily accord to business, occasional times and seasons for the 
contemplation of our own daily-approaching journey on the same 
untried road ? 

There are so many days in the course of the year consecrated 
to pleasure, to frivolity, to business, to all that interests, diverts, 
and profits the living, shall we grudge the dead one solitary anni- 
versary in these times, when we are in such haste to set aside our 
weeds and strip off our mourning? For the most part, scarcely are 
our dead removed from our sight before they are forgotten. And yet 
they loved us well—nay, they love us still: the Book which cannot 
err declares that ‘love is stronger than death,’ and the thought is 
dear to our hearts; it is by a spontaneous impulse that we believe 
in ‘ the communion of saints.’ 

To consecrate a special day, then, to the consideration of death, . 
is not only an act of justice, since it prompts us to pay our tribute 
of affection to the departed, but it is ‘ greatly wise,’ as an exercise 
of self-discipline and forethought in behalf of our own best interests. 

And throughout the pages of classical literature, we find this 
wholesome contemplation the constant theme of a sapient philo- 
sophy ; moreover, the terms employed in advocating it are so ‘simi- 
lar to those of holy Scripture, that they command a reverence akin 
to that due to inspired authority. 

Seneca’s practical advice regarding the uncertainty of life, is it 
not the mirrored reflection of our Lord’s own words: ‘ Quam stultum 
est,’ says he, ‘ etatem disponere! ne crastino quidem dominemur.’ 

Horace advises his friend Tibullus never to count upon a single 
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day, but rather to look upon each that is accorded him as so much 
time gained that he had no right to expect : 
‘Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum,’ &e, 
To Torquatus he says: 
‘ Quis scit an adjiciant hodiernz crastina summz 
Tempora Di superi ?’ 
and again to the Consul Sextius : 
‘ Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam,’ 
Euripides warns us, in the very words of holy Scripture : 
Bporois &ract katOdvew dpelrAcrat’ 


while Sophocles speaks of death as a visitor whose approach is not 
only certain, but rather to be courted than shunned : 

"Ootis yap év moAAotow, ws eya, Kakois 

Zij, THs 68 odxXt KaTOuvay Képdos péper ; 
though the advantage to which he alludes is rather the negative 
one, of getting rid of the troubles of life, than the positive ‘ gain’ 
St. Paul declares that it brings to the Christian. 


“AvOpwrds éort mvetua Kal oxida pdvor, 
says Solon; and Horace has repeated the sentiment : 
‘ Pulvis et umbra sumus,’ 


reéchoed in the familiar words of holy writ. 

Are we not struck with admiration and amazement at the wis- 
dom of men who, without the aid of that revelation which gave us 
our Christian philosophy, groped their way into so close a proximity 
to the light after which they were ever seeking ? 

The Roman Catholic church has preserved, among the other 
customs of the early Christians, that of practically reminding her 
children of the evanescence of their lives, in the simple and touch- 
ing little ceremony of Ash-Wednesday, when men, women, and 
even little infants, kneel before the altar, while the priest, signing 
each one on the forehead with the emblem of contrition and pen- 
ance, recalls to him his mortality in the solemn words: ‘ Memento, 
homo, quia pulvis es, et in pulverem reverteris.’ 

The observance of All-Souls’-day was maintained in England 
until the end of the sixteenth century, as appears by a council held 
at Oxford in 1622; but the usage of visiting the graves of departed 
friends on that day is now confined to the Continent. 

There is, nevertheless, still a remote corner of our land where 
this pious custom has survived to our own times, and is followed 
with a fervour and a zeal as edifying as devout; the season, how- 
ever, so far from corresponding with that of the ancient calendar, 
and fixed late in the autumn, is here chosen at early springtide. 
Both seem appropriate, and both are suggestive, but of an entirely 
different class of associations. 
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The annual frequenting of churchyards, and decking of graves 

on a prescribed day, is, on this side the Channel, more or less 
strictly maintained in more than one part of Wales; but it is in 
Monmouthshire that it is carried out with real fervour and enthu- 
siasm. Within that county and on its immediate borders, ‘ Flower- 
ing-Sunday’ is still a festival celebrated alike by all classes; dis- 
tinctions of rank and social position, as well as of religious belief, 
being forgotten in the presence of a common interest so absorb- 
ing. 
The Sunday thus distinguished is that known to the Christian 
world as Palm Sunday ;* and as it approaches, the probabilities of 
favourable weather are weighed and canvassed with considerable 
anxiety ; for, although a blue sky and genial temperature are na- 
turally welcomed as a great boon, yet the pilgrimage is sure to be 
conscientiously performed by all who are not actually bedridden, 
whatever the state of the atmosphere. 

So sacred, indeed, is deemed the duty which this day recalls, 
that the light has scarcely dawned, before—as if emulating the zeal 
of the holy women of old, who started ‘ very early in the morning, 
on the first day of the week,’ to carry their sweet spices to the holy 
sepulchre—the bereaved of all classes and denominations, all ages 
and both sexes, may be seen leaving their homes laden with the 
best and choicest flowers they can afford, and wending their way to 
the last resting-place of parents, spouse, brother, sister, or child, 
there to deposit the graceful and fragrant but evanescent token of 
their undying love, which continues to survive the grave. 

Various are the devices with which the same sentiment inspires 
different minds : some may be observed sprinkling with flowers the 
graves of those they loved; others disposing them in vessels supplied 
with water, so as to keep them fresh as long as possible; some carry 
with them their tools, and plant the sod with shrubs or growing 
flowers ; and those whose means admit of the expense are attended 
by their gardeners, bringing the choicest and most costly exotics. 
Often a poor man may be observed arranging pieces of looking-glass 
among his flowers, so as to double their effect ; while many devote a 
loving labour to the cultivation of a beautiful little plant found only 
on the higher gradients of Monmouthshire, and called ‘ Snow of the 
mountain,’ answering to the Edelweiss of Tyrol. There is a simple 
and touching poetry in the instinct which suggests this emblem of 
fragrance and purity as an appropriate pall to mantle the turfy 
mound beneath which repose the remains of little children and 
young maidens; and the survivors tax their ingenuity to contrive 
the time of planting, so that the white blossoms may appear in 


* Some archeologists trace the selection of Palm Sunday for this festival to an 
observance in the early church commemorative of our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem, 
and the strewing of the ground with branches, 
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all their dazzling perfection on Flowering-Sunday; and often we 
may see in the midst of a grave a cross surrounded with lilies. 

Not a churchyard throughout this part of ancient Gwent but 
bears its testimony to the fidelity of its people; and that of St. 
Mary’s, Monmouth—one of the most picturesque and beautifully 
situated in our land—is a perfect marvel of bloom; a stranger 
visiting this city, and unaware of the cause, would wonder at the 
. sight, of what might almost seem a horticultural competition within 
the sacred precincts. 

As for the man of reflection, who is interested in studying his 
fellow-man, while he wanders through the picturesque and attractive 
scene, admiring the fidelity of the modern Welshman to one of the 
holiest of his traditions, he cannot but note its purifying effect 
upon even the roughest natures. Many a tell-tale episode may be 
gleaned in any of these consecrated spots, on the recurring festival, 
tending to show how even those least amenable to social influences 
are yet unconsciously softened and refined in the crucible of sorrow, 
and how the most sullen dispositions give way in the presence of a 
grave. 

Every churchyard opens before him, who knows how to read it, 
a volume of life divided into many chapters ; for each tomb contains 
a history—the irrevocable pages of a ‘tale that is told ;’ and, alas, 


‘ There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But hath one vacant chair.’ 


In all, there are the elements of similarity, yet each is worked 
out in a different way; the web of the plot may be followed here, 
but its unravelling will be in another world, and the secret lies 
buried in the grave. In this, all are equal; the simple and the 
complicated, the matter-of-fact and the intricate are all confounded 
together now, and it matters little whether the details of those 
closed chapters were grave or gay, brilliant or gloomy. ll is epi- 
tomised in a very few words on that stern title-page we call a tomb- 
stone ; for let a man have been what he may, 


‘ Earth’s highest praise must end in “ Here he lies,” 
And “ Dust to dust” conclude her noblest song.’ 

Not many weeks before my visit to South Wales, an accident 
had happened at some works in the immediate neighbourhood, by 
which the foreman—a very old servant of his employers, and highly 
respected by the men under him—had lost his life. 

So profound was the impression produced by his sad and sudden 
removal from among them, that the men called a meeting of their 
own to express their sorrow and concern, and to vote a subscription 
for erecting a suitable memorial. The proposal met with the most 
ready concurrence ; the owners of the works joined, and a hand- 
some sum was raised in an incredibly short time: the eagerness of 
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the subscribers was now great to obtain the completion of the monu- 
ment they had selected, so that it might be in its place by Flower- 
ing-Sunday. The mason declared it would be extremely difficult, 
because all the monumental work he had in hand was already 
pressed forward for that day, and everything that could possibly be 
ready by that time had been already promised. The issue proved 
as was feared; Flowering-Sunday came, and with it the mason’s 
excuses and explanations, but no monument. Nevertheless, dis- 
appointed as were the honest fellows at the failure of their inten- 
tion, the rough grave was conscientiously visited by every man in 
the works—those who were married accompanied by their wives and 
children. The sod soon disappeared under the pyramid of floral 
offerings they carried thither; and, to my mind, the simple, un- 
sophisticated, and spontaneous testimonial thus raised was far more 
touching and acceptable than any marble erection that ever issued 
from a sculptor’s studio. ’ 

Pennant, in his Antiquities of Wales, mentions some curious cus- 
toms observed in his time at Welsh funerals, and says: ‘ when the 
corpse was about to be carried from the door of the house, all pre- 
sent kneeled down, and the minister recited the Lord’s Prayer aloud; 
this ceremony was repeated at every cross-road the procession 
passed, and again when entering the church. ... It is also cus- 
tomary,’ he adds, ‘to sing psalms as the funeral winds away, by 
which the stillness of rural life is broken by sounds eminently sug- 
gestive of religious reflections.’ 

Roberts, the author of Collectanea Cambrica, says, that ‘ when 
the burial-service is over, the friends who have attended it do kneel 
at the grave and say the Lord’s Prayer before they depart from it, 
strewing it with flowers, and for several succeeding Sundays they 
repair to the grave and do the same.’ 

The works whence these passages are extracted were published 
at the beginning of this century, but the pious-forms they describe 
are not obsolete ; and on Flowering-Sunday the Cambrian mourner 
may yet be seen devoutly kneeling beside the grave of his buried 
affections, lifting up his head to God, while his unsparing hand 
scatters flowers on the sward. 

Turn we to the kindred custom prevalent on the Continent, but 
which a different and perhaps a more correct appreciation has fixed 
at the fall instead of the spring of the year. Altogether similar and 
equally impressive is the outward expression of this commemorative 
festival ; it contains that touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin; but the Catholic recognises in it a deeper meaning than 
any other religionist —it is the practical celebration of his view of 
the doctrine called the communion of saints. 

To each of those we have seen visiting the graveyards of Wales 
on Flowering-Sunday, the anniversary festival of the dead is a season 
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of mental repose and retirement from the cares and occupations of 
the world, a day of remembered joys, of tender recollections—a day 
on which he lives his past life over again in the memories of those 
he has survived, and anticipates his future in the calm contemplation 
of the reunion which constitutes his dearest hope; it is a day on 
which he seems to be brought singularly near to his own death, with 
its awful details and momentous consequences, whilst consecrating 
his thoughts to the undying affection he bears to those who have 
preceded him in the mysterious journey. But to the Catholic it 
comes fraught with an ulterior significance. On the day he sets 
apart for the special remembrance of his dead—whether erroneously 
or not, who will venture to pronounce ?—his devout and earnest as- 
pirations accompany the salutary contemplation of their last resting- 
place and his own, and his prayers are offered up, not alone for 
himself, nor for those who, still visibly around him, can repay his 
offices of affection by temporal recompense ; his disinterested vows 
are addressed to Heaven on behalf of those who are withdrawn from 
his sight, whose faults he has forgotten, whose love alone he re- 
members, and from whose gratitude he has no earthly reward to 
expect. Yet, looking as he does on the communion of saints, he 
sees before him a holy reciprocation: the prayers of those for whom 
he now intercedes will, in due time, be offered for him ; while those 
sacred and loving services he is now performing for the departed, 
will, when he is removed in his turn, be rendered to him by those 
who remain here after him. The flowers he devoutly scatters on 
his parents’ graves will blossom once more, in the pious hands of 
his children, to decorate his own; while their perfume, together 
with the sweet incense of ceaseless prayer, will ascend in each 
succeeding generation with undying fragrance before the eternal 
throne. 

During the whole of All-Souls’-day, and on the evening that 
precedes it, the cemeteries in most continental countries are crowded 
with visitors, availing themselves of the recurring anniversary to re- 
new their sorrow and their prayers at the graves of their departed 
friends. Sex, age, grade, rank, and calling are disregarded: the 
nobleman driven in his coach, and attended by his servants, is there 
beside the tattered mendicant. It is true, one directs his steps to- 
wards the gorgeous monument of sculptured marble, while the other 
shuffles or creeps towards the fosse commune, there to single out 
one of the countless wooden crosses which marks his goal ; but their 
object is common, their grief is common, and their devotions are 
common. 

The rich man may take from the obsequious hands of the lacquey 
who follows him a key, and unlock the door of the richly-adorned 
chapel which covers the vault of his ancestors, and contains the re- 
mains of wife or child; he can shut himself in, and within those 
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marble walls, which protect his privacy, he can indulge his grief and 
his contemplations ; but the pauper, though kneeling beneath the 
canopy of heaven, is scarcely less alone. The common feeling which 
has brought togetlier that vast multitude constitutes his security. 
Who would be so heartless as to intrude upon his solitude? Who 
would not rather compassionate his gray head bowed down with 
sorrow, and respect the fast-falling tears which betray the sad tale 
of his bereavement ? 

We may look upon him from a distance; we may from our 
hiding-place follow his trembling fingers as they remove, one by one, 
the briars and thistles that have sprung up and disfigured his little 
garden; poor and simple it is, but all the more touching on that 
account. It covers the remains of all he once held dear; for the 
few words traced on that plain black cross tell that he has survived 
wife, son, and daughter, and that his pilgrimage must be accom- 
plished alone, until the hour when strangers shall lay him beside 
them. Meantime this anniversary is a white day in his gloomy 
year; it is the one which reunites him with his dead: the pinching 
frost, the bleak snow-storm, the moaning wind deter him not—nay, 
they are congenial to his feelings; laughter and sunshine would be 
but a heartless mockery of the happiness he can never again enjoy. 

We might arrest our progress, and meditate upon every grave 
we pass; there is a history in every one. The inscriptions are brief 
and suggestive: a name, a date, an Ora pro me, or a Requiescat 
in pace, are all that meets the eye; yet there are sermons in these 
rough stones. 

It has been paradoxically said, that the eloquence of silence can- 
not be surpassed ; and experience proves it. Among the most touch- 
ing memorials by which we are surrounded is, in the midst of the 
fosse commune, an empty cradle, serving to enclose the grave of an 
infant whose brief sojourn on earth left in his mother’s heart naught 
but a radiant recollection, as of ‘a dream when one awaketh.’ With- 
in it is a slender black cross, bearing the words, ‘ Petit ange, prie 
dans le ciel comme tu priais sur la terre pour tes parens qui te pleu- 
rent,’ rudely cut. As we pursue our way, we find a characteristic 
episode at every turn. The mingled crowd that throngs the walks, 
albeit in respectful mood, is composed of every variety, ecclesiastical 
and lay, civil and military; and it is with surprise we note the num- 
ber of soldiers we meet. In a secluded corner we find a group of 
Zouaves: what is it these hardened, reckless fellows are contem- 
plating so solemnly? It is the grave of a comrade cut off in the 
midst of life. We pause to observe them: while one is decorating 
the sod with the garlands and flowers they have brought, another 
kneels, and, scarce conscious that tears are in his eyes, raises his 
clasped hands to heaven; two more stand behind with folded arms 
and eyes downcast, absorbed in thought. Next to the Zouave, we 
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are perhaps most surprised to see the gamin de Paris; and yet, 
wild and untamable as he is, his whole nature is changed on the 
anniversary which brings him, as if by an irresistible spell, to his 
mother’s grave, and opens his heart to all the better impulses of 
humanity. The wreath of immortelles he has brought, purchased with 
his little savings, has been reverently laid upon the turfy mound, 
and the lad, whose normal state is that of daring mischief and defiant 
frolic, kneels, for the moment overcome by the tenderest and holiest 
recollections. Who knows but that the salvation of his future years 
may be secured by the influence of this day’s returning associations ? 

We pass a short grave decorated with pious care: it is that of 
an infant ; in the midst of the little garden which covers it is a glass 
case, enshrining as relics precious in a mother’s eyes the toys which 
had served for its pastime. More than one such we observe, freshly 
decorated to-day with wreaths, festoons, and bouquets of white 
flowers. 

If we would see a new, a striking, and, we may add, a suggestive 
sight, we must stand on an eminence, and take a survey of the whole 
cemetery. The effect of the countless crosses, bouquets, wreaths, 
and crowns, in all their variegated brilliancy, and, as the day 
shortens, the scattered taper-lights and lamps distributed over the 
small gardens and enclosures, is imposing in the extreme, and offers 
a singular contrast to the normal aspect of this silent little city of 
chapels and monuments. In the centre of all this is reared the 
central cemetery-cross on its turfy mound, which is thickly covered 
with crowns and wreaths—a united memorial to the departed, con- 
tributed by all who have been brought together to indulge a com- 
mon feeling, perhaps the noblest of our nature—a typical expression 
of a simultaneous cry—the whispered voice of many faithful re- 
sounding that day in heayen—the golden link of hope and love 
between the living and the dead. 

We followed a youth who paused, before the grave of his father 
and his mother. The sod was not a year old, and his grief was 
fresh and warm; he read their names on the stone, and the tears 
gushed from his eyes. Perhaps he was now alone in the world ; 
he fell on his knees weeping beside the mound; and we thought 
within ourselves: Maybe, when that lad’s parents were living, he 
did not always render them the obedience, the respect, and the 
loving attention he owed them; and now that death has taken them 
from him, he regrets his folly and perverseness, and deplores the 
irrevocable past with the bitterness of repentance that availeth not. 

Farther on we saw a white-haired old man, whose tears fell fast 
on the grave of his children ; and we thought: Perhaps the prayers 
which accompany those tears are a reproach to those sons, who may 
have shortened their lives by a wilful refusal to be guided by paternal 
counsels. ‘ 
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We observed the widow of a mechanic leading by the hand her 
young children to pray beside the remains of their father. Each 
carried his little wreath inscribed, ‘A mon bon pére,’ and having 
reverently kissed it, he laid it on the simple slab; the weeping 
mother signed them with the cross, and joining their little hands, 
bade them repeat after her the holy words she taught them. This, 
thought we, must be a practically religious family, and if perfect 
happiness were permitted to dwell upon earth, it must once have 
existed there ; but, alas, perfect happiness is not for this world! 

We saw three lads approach the grave of a fourth, their young 
schoolfellow ; their garlands bore the words, ‘ A notre ami ;’ but we 
were disappointed to find that, having hastily deposited them, they 
turned away, and we thought: What a pity these boys did not tarry 
a while to reflect and pray over their comrade! Who knows but 
that they might have discerned a voice proceeding from his grave, 
to tell them where he now is, and to warn them while it is yet 
time ? 

But the one idea which impressed us most powerfully through- 
out the course of our observations was the practical recognition and 
illustration of that dogma of the Catholic faith which recommends 
itself the most readily to the heart—the communion of saints. On 
one hand we behold the son praying for his parents as he kneels over 
their mouldering remains ; on the other, the mother inscribing upon 
the tomb of her infant ‘ Petit ange, prie pour tes parens.’ In these 
two acts we see the whole bearing of this beautiful and consoling 
doctrine. The son, who, however perfect his parents may be in his 
eyes, yet fears they may still have some remaining sins to expiate 
beyond this life, prays with pious ardour for their deliverance and 
repose ; whilst the mother from whom death has torn her newly- 
baptised babe, feels that he must be already numbered among the 
saints, and claims his innocent and loving advocacy with God. 
Those who do not share the belief on which the fabric of this doc- 
trine is built, must yet admire it, not only as a bond of holy union 
between all members of the same church, but must applaud the 
conscientious zeal with which it is carried out. 
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Any one who read the Gaulois or the Paris Journal, or the Pays 
or Figaro, last autumn, will have persuaded himself that French 
newspapers are a good deal worse than even the New-York Herald. 
If he continued his reading on through the winter, he would wonder 
why Trochu didn’t send a squad of sturdy Bretons to every office, 
seize editors and subs, and send them all, dressed in the loudest 
Franc-tireur disguise, off to the front, so as to rid Paris and the 
world of them as speedily as possible. A study of the same papers 
after the Commune had begun to reign, and editors and printers and 
all had fled to Versailles, would tempt a moralist to ery, like Philoc- 
tetes, that war always leaves the human rubbish, and cuts off those 
who can least be spared. Anything more detestable than the jour- 
nals which grew up under the Empire, and survived it, it is hard to 
conceive. Their lying during the war was only equalled by their 
lying during the second siege; their impotent ferocity against the 
Prussians was only equalled by their unhappily less impotent ferocity 
against their own countrymen. The difference is, that we, always 
scared out of our propriety when property seems to be menaced, 
believed what they said about the Commune; while we rated at its 
real worth their imbecile howls against their German conquerors. 
When the Paris Journal said that ‘ Providence has caught Prussia 
in a trap, God having shown himself the only true tactician in all 
this business,’ and when it called on ‘every Frenchman to come, 
with bosom bare, smiling with his grand manly smile, aux voluptés 
du massacre, and to shed blood by cataracts, with the God-inspired 
fury of the deluge,’ we all took leave to doubt whether such rodo- 
montade would do anything towards stopping the Prussian advance ; 
but when the same paper called on M. Thiers to remember his pro- 
mise and be pitiless against the rebel Parisians, when it urged that 
the wolf-cubs must be killed as well as the wolves, and exalted the 
husband of Marchioness Gallifet into a ‘ saviour of society,’ most of 
us actually thought it was talking very reasonably. Probably by 
this time nearly everybody has changed his opinion; we have got 
to see how unlikely it -was that papers which could not tell truth in 
the smallest particular during the siege, should suddenly become 
veracious merely because their offices were shifted to Versailles ; and 
we satisfy ourselves by laying on that very broad-backed scapegoat 
the ex-Emperor the shortcomings of French journalism in general. 
Of course this does not explain the said weakness; the explanation 
is in the national character: Frenchmen don’t care for facts un- 
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less they are dressed up to suit their views—that is why deductive 
philosophy has always suited them better than inductive. But what 
can make French poetry at this time so pitiably weak? Wars and 
commotions have usually been favourable to the Muses; Apollo was 
not wont to be scared away by sound of fife and trumpet. Some of 
the grandest poetry in the world has flashed into the souls of men 
who were fighting for their lives. And now, when France certainly 
made, at the last, a creditable resistance, when Faidherbe did won- 
ders with half-fed, half-clothed Mobiles, and when Chanzy would 
have relieved Paris had Trochu done anything to second him, not a 
line of poetry have we been able to find which rises even to aver- 
age mediocrity. There is plenty of it, all of the same school—as 
like Victor Hugo as the ruck of our poetasters are like Tennyson. 
But as for its value—well, people differ about Walt Whitman’s and 
Emerson’s verses ; but there can hardly be more than one opinion 
of Emile Bergerat, Catulle Mendés, and the other hysterical rhyme- 
sters who kept publishing ‘ siege-pieces’ all through last December 
and January. Of these Bergerat is perhaps the best; at any rate 
he is the most voluminous. He tells, in verse which reads like 
L’Homme qui rit cut into lengths, how M‘Mahon sacrificed his 
cuirassiers to cover his retreat at Reichshoffen, and how the sun, 
when he came by next day and saw the slain heroes lying amid the 
Prussian batteries, was ashamed of not having stood still a second 
time to witness their self-devotion. He has a story of a school- 
master, who, when his village is burnt, turns Franc-tireur, first hand- 
ing his German wife over to her father in Baden : 


‘ Tenez, je vous la rends, 
Leur dis-je ; son amour l’avait dépaysée ! 
Voici les cent écus de sa dot, comptez-les ; 
Je ne puis rien tenir de vous, étant Francais! ... 
Et toi, pardonne-moi de t’avoir épousée ! 
Je n’avais pas le droit de t’aimer! je devais 
Hair tes grands yeux bleus, car l’amour est mauvais,’ 


And so this amiable being, who had already burnt down his house, 
mad Frenchman as he was, before his wife’s eyes, takes to the 
woods, leaps up behind a uhlan, steals his gun and forty cartridges, 
and is not captured till he has used all of them but eight. If M. 
Bergerat succeeds in nothing else, he certainly succeeds in ‘ tearing 
a passion to tatters ;’ but the most remarkable thing is the way in 
which he mixes up froth and fury with untranslatable bits of boule- 
vard wit—sprinklings from that salizre gaulois, which (if we may 
venture on a French pun) salit beaucoup plus qu'il n’assaisonne. 
Here is an instance: he is writing about Strasburg, and has been 
calling the Germans Vandals, and crying out for ‘ the wine of venge- 
ance, made of grapes that ripened on the vine of hatred ;’ when, 
suddenly turning to Metz, he begs that town to take comfort : 
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* On te rend ta virginité, 
Ils l’ont cosaquée et non prise.’ 

A good many of the siege-pieces now before us were recited by 
various actresses in various theatres—a way of keeping themselves 
in good heart for which we cannot blame the Parisians. Still, we 
wish they had had better stuff to listen to than this: 


‘Ville auguste, cerveau du monde, orgueil de l"homme, 
Ruche immortelle des esprits, 
Phare allumé dans l’ombre ot sont Athéne et Rome, 
Astre des nations, Paris !’ 


This may have soothed the discomforts of the besieged; but the 
way in which the Versailles government began to treat that beacon- 
star of the nations as soon as the war was over, nay the way in 
which Trochu did his best to smother the ‘ hive of minds’ all through 
the siege, make us fancy that even the French themselves didn’t 
believe the verses which Mdlle. Agar recited. 

One of the most sensible poems is simply a description of what 
the Argonne peasants did in 1792, and what they did not even 
attempt to do in 1870. Howis this? The old paysan, who rose 
to the cry of ‘ The country in danger !’ was the product of ‘ an effete 
monarchical system, combining all the tyranny, &c.;’ the man who 
caved in, and gave information against his own people, and refused 
to give a crust to Frenchmen while harbouring Prussians, has had 
a score of constitutions to teach him, and universal suffrage to raise 
him to man’s true dignity. Yet a year ago he might have turned 
the tide of the war ; a resolute rising en masse, as the Saxon Crown 
Prince was marching through this very Argonne, would have spoilt 
Von Moltke’s plans, and have prevented the Sedan disaster. Albert 
Glatigny only tells the truth when he stigmatises Rouen as having 
bought safety at the expense of honour; his object apparently is to 
gratify a personal dislike to all Normans: he quotes 1431 as a 
parallel to 1870; but surely Norman peasants and Rouen towns- 
folk had very little to do with the burning of Joan of Arc. He is, 
however, quite justified in denouncing the 

‘ Laches villes, 
Prétres fourbes, préfets couards, maires serviles 


Arrachant les fusils des mains des habitans, 
Ouvrant a l’ennemi la porte 4 deux battants.’ 


We hope he is not justified in saying of Evreux and Rouen, even 
figuratively, that 
‘ Leurs femmes ont léché les pieds des Prussiens.’ 


though there really were a good many places of which one might 


have said : ‘ Vautrez-vous sans pudeur et sans honte 
Aux pieds du caporal allemand qui vous dompte ; 
Payez tant pour garder intacte votre peau 
Et celle du goujat qui yous méne en troupeau.’ 
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M. Glatigny has the excuse of personal sorrow for his fierce- 
ness—his cousin was killed in the fight at Buchy; and seeing how 
sadly men were sacrificed to mismanagement, we can well understand 
his asking, 

‘Et c’est pour eux, pour tous ces laches, pour défendre 
Le pays qu’ils venaient furtivement de vendre, 
Que tu dors 4 présent dans la terre ?’ 

Armand Renaud, replying to some German poet who sang the 
fall of Paris, says, ‘ Yes, Paris will fall, no doubt; by and by the 
plover will hunt flies over the site of the thronged boulevard: but 
don’t think that Germany will survive : 

‘La Beeotie est morte en méme temps qu’Athénes,’ 


‘The great race that is to be’ will then be living, and will religi- 
ously gather up all records of departed Paris, which 
‘ Rayonnera parmi les poussiéres bénies, . . . 
Mais nul ne cherchera la place ov fut Berlin.’ 

Catulle Mendés, besides several fierce Hugoish poems, has an 
Odelette guerriére, which Mdlle. Croizette recited on Christmas-eve 
at the Comédie Francaise. We should like to have seen her when 
she told the audience that 

‘ Bien que née au quartier d’Antin, 
J’ai le coeur des femmes de Sparte 
Sous mon corsage de satin ;’ 


and that 

‘En me donnant des airs farouches, 

Mais qui demeuraient élégants,’ 
she had ventured to touch her husband’s cartridges with the tips of 
her gloved fingers. 

Joséphin Soulary is guilty of more than writing weak verses ; 
he insults the Prussian Emperor in stanzas like this, for which there 
can be no excuse in fact or fancy. It is William who speaks : 

‘ Je sais qu’aux cieux, selon ta promesse formelle, 
J’aurai place, O Pére infinie, 
Entre mon Augusta, ma pieuse femelle, 
Et notre Fritz, son fruit béni.’ 
And this again : 
‘ J’ai rasé sous les feu les chaumiéres souillées, 
Et j’ai fait fumer a ton nez, 
Suave encens, la chair des pauvresses grillées 
Et des paysans calcinés.’ 


M. Soulary is happy, because, though the Prussians may pack up 
the stones of Paris and carry them off to Berlin, they won’t be able 
to get hold of her untransferable esprit : 
‘Mais faire que l’esprit, notre follet malin, 
Subtil éclair qui vivifie, 
Enterré sous Paris, ressuscite 4 Berlin, 
Pour cela, non! je t’en défie !’ 
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So much for the poets of the first siege. During the Commune 
Francois Coppet calls for ‘no more blood ;’ and, anticipating the 
triumph of the Versaillese, cries, 

‘La paix! faites la paix! et puis, pardon, clémence ; 
Oublions a jamais cet instant de démence, 


Vite 4 nos marteaux. Travaillons ; 
Travaillons en disant : C’était un mauvais réve.’ 


This was good advice; but neither party, unhappily, could be got 
to take it. 

M. Bergerat, too, has not ceased writing; his last is ‘ Sauvons 
Courbet’—a production of which, since Maitre Lachaud’s speech, 
he must be rather ashamed. All the Communists but one he would 
kill without merey—qu’on les supprime; and the funniest thing is, 
that, while devoting them to vengeance as the last and worst out- 
come of the romantic school, he himself writes unmistakable Hugoese. 
It is the Muse de lArgot who is answerable for the whole lot of 
them: le chef-d’euvre d’ Hugo, c’est Pyat. The rest then are 
vowed to speedy destruction ; but Courbet is to be saved : 

‘Au nom du gofit, enfant du sens commun, 
Au nom du vieil esprit submergé dans la honte, 


Au nom de ce dégofit méme que je surmonte, 
Au nom de la gaité,’ 


He is to be put in a cage and exhibited—nay, he is to marry: 


‘Tl m’intéresse autant qu'un mouton bicéphale. 
C’est l’espéce et non pas l’étre que je défends, 
Il a l’absurdité superbe et triomphale ! 
Si cela se transmet, il nous doit des enfants! 
Je demande du fruit de son accouplement.’ 


A choice expression, which shall end our quotations from M. Ber- 

gerat, of whom we may say that he has gained the unenviable dis- 

tinction of being foul without force. As we said at the outset, the 

siege poetry gives us the impression that the esprit of which the 

French talk so much is either extinct, or is very poor stuff after all. 
H. S. FAGAN, M.A. 





SIC FUGIT 


I. 


THE drear days wane, the clouded sky 
Shows not one star: 

The swallows round the old church vane 
Dream of afar ; 


Il. 


Where fruitful climes and sunny days 
Invite their call. 

Night quick creeps on, and on the wolds 
The shadows fall. 


III. 


The gray bat flits athwart the eaves 
With flapping wing ; 


The thrush, tired out with even hymn, 
Ceaseth to sing. 


IV. 
Patter the rain-drops on the pane 
With measured beat ; 
The dead leaves rustle ’neath the tread 
Of passing feet. 


v. 
Summer is dead, and Autumn days 
Are dying fast ; 
Three seasons gone, the fourth comes on, 
Sternest, and last ! 


ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 





DINING WITH A MANDARIN 


GASTRONOMY is 4 science, and of such extent, that there are a thou- 
sand and one ways of giving a dinner, ranging from a banquet at 
Les Trois Freres, to the recent hippophagean orgie at the Lang- 
ham Hotel. One may consume ‘ blubber’ with an Esquimaux, or 
demolish bear’s ham with a Sioux Indian, and obtain a fairly-filling 
meal without much trouble. But of all the repasts that can be 
imagined, combining the maximum of ceremony with the minimum 
of anything that’s eatable, commend us to a state banquet with a 
Chinese mandarin. 

How all the small difficulties which beset the giving of an 
English dinner-party (great as they may seem in matronly eyes) 
sink into utter insignificance before the stern laws of celestial eti- 
quette! It may be difficult to place people together whose con- 
versation will suit each other, and heart-burnings will arise because 
Mrs. Captain This is taken in before Mrs. Colonel That; but fancy 
having the whole prospect of one’s party ruined because the bodies 
of two guests of equal rank did not touch their respective chairs 
(when seating themselves) at exactly the same moment. A ‘ dos- 
someter’ (if there is such an instrument) would have to be placed 
beneath every table, with a dial anxiously watched by the host : it is 
bad enough to have the fish on one’s mind, but to have the flesh of 
one’s guests is a little too much. And yet, were one of two Chinese 
officials of equal rank to seat himself at a state banquet before the 
other, it would give rise to mortal offence. 

When an entertainment is about to be given by a mandarin, he 
sends three invitations to all those whom he wishes to partake of it— 
one on each of the two days preceding, and one immediately before 
it. These are generally received by the invited with much self-abase- 
ment and ceremony, and, unless it is owing to the most pressing 
and important circumstances, an invitation is never refused. 

When the guests arrive, they are received by the master of the 
house with certain laid-down ceremonies and prescribed speeches. 
Pointing to a chair with a profound reverence, he wipes it with his 
robe, and generally commences the conversation by expressing his 
delight at the great and unmerited honour the other has conferred 
upon his unworthy house by adorning it with his sublime presence, 
and earnestly hopes that his never-to-be-sufficiently-honoured wife 
and most beautiful children are well in health ; to which the guest 
will respond: that words fail to express his gratitude at being 
spared to bring his vile person into that most magnificent abode, 
and encounter the lightning glance of his lord: his unworthy wife 
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and miserable offspring have but preserved life to be assured of his 
lord’s health being all that they, his miserable slaves, could wish it 
to be; and so on. While these little amenities are being exchanged, 
the other guests walk about the room, admiring its furniture and 
adornments with all the high-flown eulogium which the language of 
the Flowery Land is so capable of expressing. To omit to do this 
would be a mark of the greatest ill-breeding. 

It may be imagined, that as all the compliments above specified 
(and a great many more) have to be paid to each guest, and that 
one person left out, or one necessary speech omitted, would be a 
culpable piece of rudeness, some little time is taken up before the 
way is led into the dining-hall. However, all ceremony and specchi- 
fying must at length have an end, and at last the guests are seated. 
The scene is a striking one: the walls are covered with native 
inscriptions, sometimes handsomely gilt, and adorned with banners 
and worked tapestry. When the mandarin is of the royal dynasty, 
the hangings are of yellow silk emblazoned with dragons of such 
fierce and hideous aspects, that if the one St. George encountered 
was anything like them, the saint must have had a hard time of it. 
The blue-silk robes and white-satin boots of the guests form a strong 
contrast of colour to the surroundings, while the myriads of Chinese 
lanterns suspended from the ceiling throw an ample but subdued 
light upon a really very picturesque scene. The table, which is 
generally of a horse-shoe form (in the centre of which a play is 
sometimes acted during dinner), is covered with little saucers piled 
one upon the other as we see plates in eating-houses at home ; 
some are uncovered, and contain sea-slugs, ginger, cumquats (a sort 
of small orange), and pickles and preserves of all sorts and descrip- 
tions. The first course is generally shark’s-fin and birds’-nest soup, 
this latter much-vaunted delicacy appearing, at least to European 
notions, more like a solution of glue and lime-wash than anything 
else. To these succeed roasted crabs, and boiled and stewed man- 
darin fish, resembling in appearance a large yellow carp: the flesh 
of this (if it can be so described) is really very good, and would be 
palatable were it not served up with a sweet acrid sauce, which gives 
it a flavour that one would imagine oysters to have were they soaked 
in treacle and alum. Pork, roasted, stewed, and boiled, forms a 
staple portion of the repast, with wild-fowl stuffed in a manner which 
must have been borrowed from the supper after the manner of the an- 
cient Romans, described in Peregrine Pickle ; and very rarely stewed 
mutton. The vegetable world is represented by yams, bringalls, and 
sweet potatoes; and huge dishes of the inevitable curry fill up what 
few interstices there may remain in the corporalities of the guests, 
and conclude the more solid portion of the entertainment. 

It must not be supposed that all these delicacies follow each 
other in the order above stated; all the food is placed on the board 
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at the same time, minced into small portions, so as to give the least 
trouble to the guest partaking of it. The number of separate saucers 
containing eatables placed before a stranger denotes the honour or 
estimation in which he is held. 

When the guests are all seated, their entertainer calls on them 
by signal to begin, when each lifts his chopsticks, carries the food 
to his mouth, and lays them down, all exactly at the same moment: 
the same order is preserved in each successive morsel, an officer 
beating time to preserve uniformity. Thus the festival is prolonged 
three or four hours, during which time, however, those who wish to 
be moderate may only raise the food to their lips, without actually 
partaking of it. Although each person has his own portion of food 
placed before him and requires little or no waiting upon, there is 
generally a pause about the middle of the dinner, when the more 
solid portion of the eatables has been discussed. 

It is at this period that the best view of the scene is obtained. 
Leaning back in their chairs, the fat old mandarins (they are nearly 
always fat) await with satisfied complacence the handing round of 
the warmed ‘samshu ;’ a spirit distilled from rice, something re- 
sembling rakee in taste, and the only liquid consumed, with the 
exception of tea. 

Truly, gratified indulgence in the good things of this life spreads 
the same shade of smug contentment over the countenances of all 
men of a certain age, no matter what their nationality may be. Sub- 
stitute bald heads and black coats for the flowing tails and blue-silk 
robes, and a company of aldermen might be sitting before us, rest- 
ing after their attacks on turtle and venison. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether these latter gentry—or at any rate their wives— 
would not be somewhat scandalised at the singing-girls who now 
appear upon the scene, one behind the chair of each person at table. 
The mission of these young ladies appears to be to enliven the 
portion of the entertainment which Europeans would call the dessert 
with their voices and lutes; when not thus actively engaged, they 
employ themselves in peeling oranges or cracking nuts, either laying 
them beside each guest, or putting them into his mouth. Fancy 
Alderman Gobble’s horrified countenance at being fed in this manner! 
and imagine the émeute in the domestic circle at Clapham when he 
described the scene! It is to be feared that more nuts would be 
cracked that night than those produced at the dinner. The old 
Celestials, however, receive the eatables presented by the fair ones 
and listen to their music with the most stolid apathy. The latter 
is, of course, the usual wild monotonous chants that one hears every- 
where in the East. The burden of them is generally love and war ; 
but occasionally improvised stanzas in honour of the strangers pre- 
sent are introduced. A sample of one of these songs will serve to 
show the hyperbolical language used by the Chinese. One of the 
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singing girls gives a sketch of a lady, the rumour of whose beauty 
drives half the Celestial grandees wild with passion. In a shrill alt 
voice she tells us that ‘her hands are like a budding and tender 
plant ; the skin of her face resembles well-prepared fat; her neck 
is like one of the worms Tsiou and Tsi; her teeth are like the 
kernels of the gourd; her eyebrows resemble the light filaments of 
newly-formed silk ; she smiles most sweetly, and her laugh is agree- 
able; the pupil of her eye is black, and how well the black and 
white are distinguished !’ &c. 

One would imagine that such a glowing picture—every pause 
in which is accentuated by three or four notes of the lute—would 
rouse the auditors to something like enthusiasm; but they are evi- 
dently used to it, and although the songstress puts the last touches 
to her heroine’s portrait in a pathetic wail, it is finished amid the 
most dull and chilling silence. It must not be supposed from this 
that the Chinese are not fond of their own peculiar music—they 
really are; but it would be undignified to show too boisterous an 
appreciation of it; and besides, the guests probably have heard 
the same lady described at every dinner-party they have been at for 
months past ; and oft-reiterated sketches of charms, however trans- 
cendent, are apt to pall after a time. Thus the feast goes on, 
songs and stories being diversified by sentiments and impromptu 
stanzas; the ‘samshu’ passing quicker and quicker, and the faces of 
those partaking of it waxing redder and redder—an inevitable and 
peculiar effect this spirit has upon all Chinese—till at last, on a 
signal from the host, the assembly breaks up, all the guests making 
two profound reverences towards their entertainer and each other. 

Compliments of the same description that marked the commence- 
ment of the festival have now to be paid by the master of the house 
to each of his friends; he abusing the whole affair, and expressing 
his disgust and annoyance that such paltry, miserable fare has been 
placed before them; they, on the other hand, declaring that they 
have been entertained in a manner which they can hardly expect in 
the innermost recesses of heaven ; and one by one take their de- 
parture; the mandarins probably to indulge in the opium pipe in 
‘the secret chamber,’ the Europeans, if any have been present, 
to rush to their bungalows in search of some dish which they can 
be certain is not a dog or a rat, lamenting that they have been, like 
the shipwrecked mariner, where 

‘ Great provision was everywhere, 
But not a thing to eat,’ 
The remains of the feast are divided into equal portions, and sent to 
the house ofeach guest present at it, who next day returns a formal 
note of thanks for the entertainment which has been given to him, 
thus performing the last ceremony connected with a mandarin’s 
dinner. C.F. F. WOODS. 











THE RED SNOW 





Au, horror of blinding snow, 

Red in the fiery glow ; 

But cold, so cold in the light! 
We shudder’d that awful night— 
Shudder’d and bitterly cried, 
‘Though the fire we sat beside 
Was of homesteads flaming high 
Under the pitiless sky. 


Placidly stood, that morn, 

The homes where we were born— 

We and our children, gay 

In the sun of the winter day ; 

Deep in our household cares, 

The worl and the world’s affairs 
Troubled us not, though afar 

Roll’d the blood-foaming billows of war. 


Ah, pleasantly fell the snow, 

Bright in the sunlight glow ; 

And the little ones, mad with fun, 
Were clapping their hands, when one 
Came spurring, fiery and fleet, 

Up the heart of the little street, 

With tidings of horror and fear,— 

‘ They are here !—the enemy !—here!’ 


There! And only the ridge 

Of barren down and the bridge 
To stay them! Ere the sun 
Went down our worst was done ; 
Our slain ones made the road | 
O’er which they tramp’d, and the goad 
That drove us forth as they came, 
Giving our homes to flame. 


What had we done, dear Lord, 
What that by fire and sword 
We should for sin atone ? 
All things to Thee are known ; | 
And Thou dost know 
- Wherefore this scathe, and flood 
Of our sons’ blood, 
And, out of heaven, the cruel, cruel snow. 





WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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THE LOVELS OF ARDEN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXII. ONLY A PORTRAIT-PAINTER, 


Waite Clarissa was pondering on that perplexing question, how she 
was to see her brother frequently without Mr. Granger’s knowledge, 
fortune had favoured her in a manner she had never anticipated. 
After what Mr. Fairfax had said to her about Austin Lovel’s ‘ set,’ 
the last thing she expected was to meet her brother in society 
—that fast Bohemian world in which she supposed him to exist, 
seemed utterly remote from the faultless circle of Daniel Granger’s 
acquaintance. It happened, however, that one of the dearest friends 
to whom Lady Laura Armstrong had introduced her sweet Clarissa 
was a lady of the Leo-Hunter genus—a certain Madame Caballero, 
née Bondichori, a little elderly Frenchwoman, with sparkling black 
eyes and inexhaustible vivacity ; the widow of a Portuguese wine- 
merchant; a lady whose fortune enabled her to occupy a first floor in 
one of the free-stone palaces of the Champs Elysées, to wear black 
velvet and diamonds in perpetuity, and to receive a herd of small 
lions and a flock of admiring nobodies twice a-week. The little widow 
prided herself on her worship of genius. All members of the lion 
tribe came alike to her: painters, sculptors, singers, actors, and 
performers upon every variety of known and unknown musical in- 
strument ; budding barristers, who had won forensic laurels by the 
eloquent defence of some notorious criminal ; homeopathic doctors, 
lady doctresses, or lawyeresses, or deaconesses, from America; and 
pretty women who had won a kind of renown by something special 
in the way of eyebrows, or arms, or shoulders. 

To these crowded saloons Mr. Granger brought his wife and 
daughter one evening. They found a great many people assembled 
in three lofty rooms, hung with amber satin, in the remotest and 
smallest of which apartments Madame Caballero made tea @ l’An- 
glaise, for her intimates ; while, in the largest, some fearful and 
wonderful instrumental music was going on, with the very smallest 
possible amount of attention from the audience. There was a per- 
petual buzz of conversation ; and there was a considerable sprinkling 
of curious-looking people, weird men with long unkempt hair, strong- 
minded women, who counterbalanced these in a manner by wearing 
their hair preternaturally short. Altogether, the assembly was an 
unusual one; but Madame Caballero’s guests seemed to enjoy them- 
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selves very much. Their good spirits may have been partly due to 
the fact that they had the pleasing anticipation of an excellent sup- 
per, furnished with all the choicest dainties that Chevet can provide; 
for Madame Caballero’s receptions were of a substantial order, and 
she owed a good deal of her popularity to the profusion that distin- 
guished the commissariat department. 

Mr. and Mrs. Granger made their way to the inner room by and 
by. It was the prettiest room of the three, with a great semicircular 
window overlooking nothing particular in the daytime, but making a 
handsome amber-hung recess at night. Here there was a sea-coal 
fire a V Anglaise, and only a subdued glimmering of wax candles, 
instead of the broad glare in the larger saloons. Here, too, were 
to be found the choicest of Madame Caballero’s guests: a cabinet 
minister, an ambassador, a poet of some standing, and one of the 
most distinguished sopranos of the season, a fair-haired German 
girl, with great pathetic blue eyes. 

Even in this society Madame Caballero was rejoiced to see her 
sweet Mrs. Granger and her charming Miss Granger, who was look- 
ing unutterably stiff, in mauve silk and white lace. The lady and 
her friends had been talking of some one as the Grangers entered, 
talking rapturously. 

‘J’en raffole!’ exclaimed Madame; ‘such a charming young 
man, gifted with talents of the most original order.’ 

The ambassador was looking at a portrait—the likeness of 
Madame Caballero herself—a mere sketch in oils, with the mark of 
the brush upon it, but remarkable for the chic and daring of the 
painter’s style, and for that idealised resemblance which is always 
so agreeable to the subject. 

Clarissa’s heart gave a little throb. The picture was like one 
she had seen on the easel in the Rue du Chevalier Bayard. 

‘ Mais c’est charmant!’ exclaimed the ambassador; and the 
adjective was echoed in every key by the rest of the little coterie. 

‘I expect him here this evening,’ said Madame; ‘and I shall 
be very much gratified if you will permit me to present him to your 
excelleney.’ 

The ambassador bowed. ‘Any protégé of Madame’s,’ he said, 
and so on. 

Mr. Granger, who was really a judge of art, fastened on to the 
picture immediately. 

‘There’s something fresh in the style, Clary,’ he said. ‘I 
should like this man to paint your portrait. What’s the signature ? 
Austin! That’s hardly a French name, I should think—eh, Madame 
Caballero ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Madame ; ‘ Mr. Austin is an Englishman. I shall 
be charmed if you will allow him to paint Mrs. Granger ; and I’m 
sure he will be delighted to have such a subject.’ 
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There was a good deal of talk about Mr. Austin’s painting, and 
art in general. There were some half-dozen pictures of the modern 
French school in this inner room, which helped to sustain the con- 
versation. Mr. Granger talked very fair French, of a soundly gram- 
matical order; and Clarissa’s tongue ran almost as gaily as in her 
schoolgirl days at Belforet. She was going to see her brother—to 
see him shining in good society, and not in the pernicious ‘ set’ of 
which George Fairfax had spoken. The thought was rapture to her. 
They might have a few minutes’ talk to themselves, perhaps, before 
the evening was over. That interview in the Rue du Chevalier 
Bayard had been so sadly brief, and her heart too full for many 
words. 

Austin Lovel came in presently, looking his handsomest, in his 
careful evening-dress, with a brilliant light in his eyes, and that 
appearance of false brightness which is apt to distinguish the man 
who is burning the candle of life at both ends. Only by just the 
faintest elevation of his eyebrows did he betray his surprise as he 
looked at his sister; and his air, on being presented to her a few 
moments afterwards, was perfect in its serene unconsciousness. 

Mr. Granger talked to him of his picture pleasantly enough, 
but very much as he would have talked to his architect, or to one 
of his clerks in the great Bradford establishment. There was a 
marked difference between the tone of the rich English trader and 
the German ambassador, when he expressed himself on the subject 
of Mr. Austin’s talent ; but then the Englishman intended to give 
the painter a commission, and the German did not. 

‘I should like you to paint my wife—and—and—my daugh- 
ter,’ said Mr. Granger, throwing in Sophia as an afterthought. 
It would be only civil to have his daughter’s portrait painted, he 
thought. 

Mr. Austin bowed. ‘I shall be most happy,’ he said. 

Clarissa’s eyes sparkled with delight. Sophia Granger saw the 
pleased look, and thought, ‘O, the vanity of these children of per- 
dition!’ But she did not offer any objection to the painting of her 
own likeness. 

‘ When shall we begin ?’ asked Mr. Granger. 

‘ My time is entirely at your disposal.’ 

‘In that case, the sooner the thing is done the better. My wife 
cannot come to your studio—she has so many claims upon her time 
—but that would make no difficulty, I suppose ?’ 

‘Not at all. I can paint Mrs. Granger in her own rooms as 
well as in mine, if the light will serve.’ 

‘One of our drawing-rooms faces the north,’ answered Mr. 
Granger, ‘and the windows are large—larger than I like. Any loss 
of time which you may suffer in accommodating Mrs. Granger must, 
of course, be considered in the price of your pictures.’ 
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‘I have only one price for my pictures,’ replied Mr. Austin, with 
a loftiness that astonished his patron. ‘I charge fifty guineas for a 
portrait of that kind—whether it is painted for a duke or a grocer 
in the Rue St. Honoré.’ 

‘I will give you a hundred guineas for each of the pictures, if 
they are successes,’ said Mr. Granger. ‘If they are failures, I will 
give you your own price, and make you a present of the canvases.’ 

‘IT am not a stoic, and have no objection to accept a premium 
of a hundred guineas from so distinguished a capitalist as Mr. 
Granger,’ returned Austin Lovel, smiling. ‘I don’t think Mrs. 
Granger’s portrait will be a failure,’ he added confidently, with a 
little look at Clarissa. 

Sophia Granger saw the look, and resented it. The painter 
had said nothing of her portrait. It was of Clarissa’s only that 
he thought. It was a very small thing; but when her father’s 
wife was concerned, small things were great in the eyes of Miss 
Granger. 

There was no opportunity for confidential talk between Austin 
Lovel and his sister that evening ; but Clarissa went home happy in 
the expectation of seeing her brother very often in the simplest 
easiest way. The portraits would take some time to paint, of course ; 
indeed Austin might make the business last almost as long as he 
liked. 

It was rather hard, however, to have to discuss her brother’s 
merits with Mr. and Miss Granger as if he had been a stranger ; 
and Clarissa had to do this going home in the carriage that night, 
and at breakfast next morning. The young man was handsome, 
Mr. Granger remarked, but had rather a worn look—a dissipated 
look, in point of fact. That sort of people generally were dissi- 
pated. 

Mrs. Granger ventured to say that she did not think Mr. Austin 
looked dissipated—a little worn, perhaps, but nothing more ; and 
that might be the effect of hard work. 

‘My dear Clary, what can you know of the physiology of dissi- 
pation? I tell you that young man is dissipated. I saw him play- 
ing écarté with a Frenchman just before we left Madame Caballero’s ; 
and, unless I am profoundly mistaken, the man is a gambler.’ 

Clarissa shuddered. She could not forget what George Fairfax 
had said to her about her brother’s ways, nor the fact that her 
remittances had seemed of so little use to him. He seemed in good 
repute too, and talked of fifty guineas for a picture with the utmost 
coolness. He must have earned a good deal of money, and the 
money must have gone somewhere. In all the details of his home 
there was evidence of extravagance in the past and poverty in the 
present. 

He came at eleven o’clock on the second morning after Madame 
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Caballero’s reception ; came in a hired carriage, with his easel and 
all the paraphernalia of his art. Mr. Granger had made a point of 
being present at this first sitting, much to the discomfiture of Clar- 
issu, who was yearning for a long uninterrupted talk with her brother. 
Even when Mr. Granger was absent, there would be Miss Granger 
most likely, she thought, with vexation ; and, after all, these meet- 
ings with Austin would be only half meetings. It would be pleas- 
ant only to see him, to hear his voice; but she was longing to talk 
freely of the past, to give him counsel for the future. 

The drawing-room looking north was rather a dreary apartment, 
if any apartment furnished with blue-satin damask and unlimited 
gilding can be called dreary. There was splendour, of course, but it 
was a chilling kind of splendour. The room was large and square, 
with two tall wide windows commanding a view of one of the dullest 
streets in new Paris—a street at the end of which workmen were 
still busy cutting away a hill, the removal whereof was necessary 
for the realisation of the Augustan idea of that archetypal city, which 
was to be left all marble. Mr. Granger’s apartments were in a 
corner house, and he had the advantage of this side view. There 
was very little of what Mr. Wemmick called ‘ portable property’ in 
this northern drawing-room. There were blue-satin divans running 
along the walls, a couple of blue-satin easy-chairs, an ormolu stand 
with a monster Sévres dish for cards, and that was all—a room in 
which one might ‘ receive,’ but could scarcely live. 

The light was capital, Mr. Austin said. He set up his easel, 
settled the position of his sister, after a little discussion with Mr. 
Granger, and began work. Clarissa’s was to be the first portrait. 
This being arranged, Mr. Granger departed to write letters, leaving 
Sophia established, with her Berlin-wool work, at one of the windows. 
Clarissa would not, of course, like to be left téte-d-téte for two or 
three hours with a strange painter, Miss Granger opined. 

Yes, it was very pleasant to have him there, even though their 
talk was restrained by the presence of a third person, and they could 
only speak of indifferent things. Perhaps to Austin Lovel himself 
it was pleasanter to have Miss Granger there than to be quite alone 
with his sister. He was very fond of Clarissa, but there was much 
in his past life—some things in his present life even—that would 
not bear talking of, and he shrank a little from his sister’s tender 
questioning. Protected by Miss Granger and her Berlin-wool spa- 
niels, he was quite at his ease, and ran gaily on about all manner of 
things as he sketched his outline and set his palette. He gave the 
two ladies a lively picture of existing French art, with little satirical 
touches here and there. Even Sophia was amused, and blushed to 
find herself comparing the social graces of Mr. Austin the painter 
with those of Mr. Tillott the curate, very much to the advantage of 
the former—blushed to find herself so much interested in any con- 
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versation that was not strictly utilitarian or evangelical in its drift. 
Once or twice Austin spoke of his travels, his Australian experi- 
ences; and at each mention, Clarissa looked up eagerly, anxious to 
hear more. The history of her brother’s past was a blank to her, 
and she was keenly interested by the slightest allusion that cast a 
ray of light upon it. Mr. Austin did not care, however, to dwell 
much upon his own affairs. It was chiefly of other people that he 
talked. Throughout that first sitting Miss Granger maintained a 
dignified formality, tempered by maidenly graciousness. The young 
man was amusing, certainly, and it was not often Miss Granger 
permitted herself to be amused. She thought Clarissa was too familiar 
with him, treated him too much with an air of perfect equality. <A 
man who painted portraits for hire should be received, Miss Granger 
thought, as one would receive a superior kind of bootmaker. 

More than once, in fact, in the course of that agreeable morning, 
Clarissa had for a moment forgotten that she was talking to Mr. 
Austin the painter, and not to her brother Austin Lovel. More 
than once an unconscious warmth or softness in her tone had made 
Miss Granger look up from her embroidery-frame with the eyes of 
wonder. 

Mr. Granger came back to the drawing-room, having finished 
his letter-writing just as the sitting concluded, and, luncheon being 
announced at the same time, asked Mr. Austin to stay for that 
meal. Austin had no objection to linger in his sister’s society. He 
wanted to know what kind of man this Daniel Granger was; and 
perhaps wanted to see what probability there was of Daniel Granger’s 
wife being able to supply him with money in the future. Austin 
Lovel had, from his earliest boyhood, possessed a fatal capacity for 
getting rid of money, and for getting into debt; not common plain- 
sailing debt, which would lead at the worst to the Bankruptcy Court, 
but liability of a more disreputable and perilous character, involving 
the terror of disgrace, and entanglements that would have to be 
unravelled by a police-magistrate. Racing debts, gambling debts, 
and bill-discounting transactions, had been the agreeable variety of 
difficulties which had beset Austin Lovel’s military career; and at 
the end there had been something—something fully known to a few 
only—which had made the immediate sale of his commission a 
necessity. He was allowed to sell it; and that was much, his 
friends said. If his commanding officer had not been an easy-going 
kind of man, he would scarcely have got off so cheaply. 

‘I wonder. how this fellow Granger would treat me, if he knew 
who I was ?’ he thought to himself. ‘ He’d inaugurate our acquaint- 
ance by kicking me out of his house most likely, instead of asking 
me to luncheon.’ Notwithstanding which opinion Mr. Austin sat 
down to share the sacred bread and salt with his brother-in-law, and 
ate a few morsels of a cutlet a la Maintenon, and drank half a bottle 
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of claret, with a perfect enjoyment of the situation. He liked the 
idea of being patronised by the man who would not have tolerated 
his society for a moment, had he been aware of his identity. 

He talked of Parisian life during luncheon, keeping carefully 
clear of all subjects which the ‘ young person,’ as represented by 
Miss Granger, might blush to hear; and Mr. Granger, who had 
only an Englishman’s knowledge of the city, was amused by the 
pleasant gossip. The meal lasted longer than usual, and lost all its 
wonted formality; and the fair Sophia found herself more and more 
interested in this fascinating painter, with his brilliant dark eyes, 
and sarcastic mouth, and generally agreeable manner. She sat next 
him at luncheon, and, when there came a little pause in the con- 
versation, began to question him about the state of the Parisian 
poor. It was very bad, was it not ? 

Mr. Austin shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I don’t know,’ he said, ‘ but I don’t think it would be possible 
for a man to starve to death in Paris under the Imperial régime ; 
and it seems very easy for an Englishman to do it in Spitalfields or 
Mile-end New Town. You don’t hear of men and women found 
dead in their garrets from sheer hunger. But of course there is a 
good deal of poverty and squalor to be found in the city.’ 

And then Mr. Austin launched into a graphic description of 
some interesting phases of life among the lower classes, borrowed 
from a novel that had been recently delighting the reading public 
of France, but appropriated with such an air of reality, that Miss 
Granger fancied this delightful painter must spend some consider- 
able part of his existence as a district visitor or city missionary. 

‘ What a pity that Mr. Tillott has not his persuasive powers !’ 
she thought; Mr. Tillott’s eloquence being, in fact, of a very limited 
order, chiefly exhibiting itself in little jerky questions about the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of his humble parishioners—questions 
which, in the vernacular language of agricultural labourers, ‘ put a 
chap’s back up, somehow.’ 

‘I should like to show Mr. Austin the baby, Daniel,’ Clarissa 
said to her husband shyly, while Miss Granger was keeping Austin 
hard and fast to the amelioration of the working classes ; ‘ he would 
make such a lovely picture.’ 

Mr. Granger smiled, a quiet well-satisfied smile. He, the strong 
man, the millowner and millionaire, was as weak as the weakest 
woman in all things concerning the child of his mature age. 

‘Yes,’ he said, with some affectation of indifference; ‘ Lovel 
would make a nice picture enough. We'll have him painted if you 
like, Clary, some day. Send for him, my dear.’ 

She had her hand ee the bell directly. 

‘ Yes,’ she cried, ‘ he would make the sweetest pam in the 
world, and Austin shall paint him.’ 
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The familiar mention of the name Austin, tout court, scared 
Mr. Granger almost as much as a cannon fired close at his elbow 
might have done. He stared at his wife with grave displeasure. 

‘ Mr. Austin can paint him some day, if you wish it, Clarissa,’ 
he said. 

Mrs. Granger blushed crimson; again she remembered that this 
brother she loved so dearly was only a strange painter of portraits, 
whom it behoved her to treat with only the most formal courtesy. 
She hated the deception; and, having a strong faith in her husband’s 
generosity, was sorely tempted to put an end to this acted lie on 
the spot, and to tell him who his guest was; but fear of her bro- 
ther’s anger stopped her. She had no right to betray him; she must 
wait his permission to tell the secret. 

‘Even Sophia seems to like him,’ she thought; ‘ and I don’t 
think Daniel could help being pleased with him, in spite of any- 
thing papa may have said to his prejudice.’ 

The baby was brought, and, being in a benignant humour, was 
graciously pleased to look his brightest and prettiest, and in nurse’s 
phraseology, to ‘take to’ his unknown uncle. The unknown uncle 
kissed him affectionately, and said some civil things about the colour 
of his eyes, and the plumpness of his limbs—‘ quite a Rubens baby,’ 
and so on, but did not consider a boy-baby an especially wonderful 
creature, having had two boy-babies of his own, and not having par- 
ticularly wanted them. He looked upon them rather as chronic 
-perplexities, like accommodation bills that had matured unawares. 

‘ And this is the heir of Arden,’ he said to himself, as he looked 
down at the fat blue-eyed thing struggling in Clarissa’s arms, with 
‘that desperate desire to get nowhere in particular, common to in- 
fancy. ‘So this little lump of humanity is the future lord of the 
home that should have been mine. I don’t know that I envy him. 
Country life and Arden would hardly have suited me. I think I'd 
rather have an entresol in the Champs Elysées, and the run of the 
boulevards, than the gray old Court and a respectable position. Un- 
less a man’s tastes are “‘ horsey” or agricultural, country life must 
be a bore.’ 

Mr. Austin patted the plump young cheeks without any feeling 
of enmity. 

‘ Poor little beggar! What ghosts will haunt him in the old 
rooms by and by, I wonder ?’ he said to himself, smiling down at 
the child. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


AUSTIN’S PROSPECTS. 


THE picture made rapid progress. For his very life—though the 
finishing of his work had been the signal of his doom, and the exe- 
cutioner waiting to make a sudden end of him when the last touch 
was laid upon the canvas, Austin Lovel could not have painted 
slowly. The dashing offhand brush was like a young thoroughbred, 
that could not be pulled, let the jockey saw at his mouth as he might. 
And yet the painter would have liked much to prolong this easy in- 
tercourse with his sister. But after Clarissa’s portrait was finished, 
there was Miss Granger to be painted; and then they would want 
a picture of that unapproachable baby, no doubt; and after that, 
perhaps, Mr. Granger might consent to have his massive features 
perpetuated. Austin considered that the millionaire should be good 
for three hundred guineas or so; he had promised two hundred, and 
the painter was spending the money by anticipation as fast as he 
could. 

He came every other morning to the Rue de Morny, and gener- 
ally stayed to luncheon; and those mornings spent in his company 
were very pleasant to Clarissa—as pleasant as anything could be 
which involved deception: there was always the sting of that fact. 
Miss Granger was rarely absent for ten minutes together on these 
occasions ; it was only some lucky chance which took her from the 
room to fetch more Berlin wool, or a forgotten skein of floss silk for 
the perennial spaniels, and afforded the brother and sister an oppor- 
tunity for a few hurried words. The model villagers almost faded 
out of Miss Granger’s mind in this agreeable society. She found 
herself listening to talk about things which were of the earth earthy, 
and was fain to confess herself interested in the conversation. She 
dressed as carefully to receive the painter as if he had been, to use 
her particular phraseology, ‘a person in her own sphere ;’ and Mr. 
Tillott would have thought his chances of success at a very low point, 
if he could have seen her in Austin Lovel’s presence. 

That gentleman himself was not slow to perceive the impression 
he had made. 

‘It’s rather a pity I’m married, isn’t it, Clary ?’ he said to his 
sister one day, when Sophia, whose habits had not been quite so 
methodical of late, had gone in search of some white beads for the 
spaniels, some of which were of a beady nature. ‘It would have 
been a great chance for me, wouldn’t it ?” 

‘What do you mean, Austin ?’ 

‘Miss Granger,’ answered the painter, without looking up from 
his work. ‘I think she rather likes me, do you know; and I sup- 
pose her father will give her fifty thousand or so when she marries, 
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in spite of young Lovel. He seems to have no end of money. It 
would have been an uncommonly good thing, wouldn’t it ?’ 

‘I don’t think it’s any use talking of it, Austin, however good 
it might have been ; and I don’t think Sophia would have suited you 
as a wife.’ 

‘ Not suited me—bosh! Any woman with fifty thousand pounds 
would have suited me. However, you’re right—there’s no good in 
talking of that. I’m booked. Poor little woman, she’s a good wife 
to me; but it’s rather a pity. You don’t know how many chances 
I might have had but for that entanglement.’ 

‘I wish, Austin, for your poor wife’s sake, you’d let me tell my 
husband who you are. This concealment seems so hard upon her, as 
well as a kind of wrong to Daniel. I can do so little to serve her, 
and I might do so much, if I could own her as my sister-in-law. 
I don’t think Daniel could help liking you, if he knew everything.’ 

‘ Drop that, if you please, Clarissa,’ said Austin, with a darken- 
ing countenance. ‘I have told you that your husband and I can 
never be friends, and I mean it. I don’t want to be degraded by 
any intercession of yours. T'hat’s a little too much, even for me. 
It suits my purpose well enough to accept Mr. Granger’s commis- 
sions; and of course it’s very agreeable to me to see you; but the 
matter must end there.’ 

.Miss Granger returned at this moment; but had she stayed 
away for an hour, Clarissa could scarcely have pressed the question 
farther. In the old days, when they had been boy and girl together, 
Austin seven years her senior, Clarissa had always been just a little 
afraid of her brother; and she was afraid of him now. The very 
fact of his somewhat dependent position made her more fearful of 
offending him. She was anxious about his future ; anxious too about 
his present mode of life; but she dared not question him closely 
upon either subject. Once, when she had ventured to ask him about 
his plan of life, he answered in his careless offhand way, 

‘My dearest Clary, I have no plans. I like Paris; and if I am 
not particularly successful here, I don’t suppose I should be more 
successful anywhere else. I mean to stay here as long as I can hold 
out. I know a good many people, and sometimes get a stroke of 
luck.’ 

‘But you are ruining your health, Austin, I fear, with—late 
hours and—and—parties.’ 

‘Who told you I keep late hours? The Parisians, as a rule, 
don’t go to bed at curfew. I don’t suppose I’m worse than my 
neighbours. If I didn’t go out, Clary, and keep myself in the minds 
of my patrons, I might rot in a garret. You don’t know how soon 
a man is forgotten—even a man who has made his mark more 
positively than I have; and then you see, my dear, I like society, 
and have no taste for the domestic hearth, except for variety, once 
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in a way, like dining on a bouillon after a week’s high feeding. Yes, 
come what may, I shall stay in Paris—as long as I can.’ 

There was something in the tone of the last words that alarmed 
Clarissa. 

‘ You—you—are not in debt, are you, Austin?’ she asked 
timidly. 

‘ No—no—I’m not in debt; but I owe a good deal of money.’ 

Clarissa looked puzzled. 

‘That is to say, I have no vulgar debts—butcher and baker, 
and so on; but there are two or three things, involving some hun- 
dreds, which I shall have to settle some of these days, or else—’ 

‘ Or else what, Austin ?’ 

‘Cut Paris, Clary; that’s all.’ . 

Clarissa turned pale. Austin began to whistle a popular café- 
chantant air, as he bent over his palette, squeezing little dabs of 
Naples yellow out of a leaden tube. Some hundreds !—that was a 
vague phrase, which might mean a great deal of money; it was a 
phrase which alarmed Clarissa ; but she was much more alarmed by 
the recklessness of her brother’s tone. 

‘But if you owe money, you must pay it, Austin,’ she said ; 
‘you can’t leave a place owing money.’ 

The painter shrugged his shoulders. 

‘It’s not an agreeable thing to do,’ he said; ‘but it has been 
done. Of the two, it’s pleasanter than staying in a place where you 
owe money.’ 

‘ Of course I shall do all I can to help you, dear,’ said his sister. 
‘There will be a hundred and twenty-five pounds due to me at 
Christmas, and I’ll give you the hundred.’ 

‘You're a first-rate girl, Clary; but I think that fellow Granger 
might give you more pin-money. Five hundred a year is a beggarly 
pittance for a man of his means.’ 

‘It is more than I fancied I could ever want; and Daniel allows 
papa five hundred a year, you know, Austin.’ 

‘Humph! that makes a thousand—no great things for a mil- 
lionaire. A pretty girl, married to a man of that stamp, ought to 
have unlimited command of money,’ replied her brother.—‘ It’s the 
only compensation,’ he said to himself afterwards. 

‘I don’t like to hear you say those things, Austin. My hus- 
band is very kind to me. I’m afraid I’m not half as grateful as I 
ought to be.’ 

‘ Gratitude be ! He did not finish the ejaculation. ‘ Gra- 
titude from a Lovel of twenty to a Granger of fifty! My dear Clary, 
_ that’s too good a joke! ‘The man is well enough— better than I 
expected to find him; but such a girl as you is a prize for which 
such a man could not pay too highly.’ 

It was rarely they had the opportunity for so long a conversa- 
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tion as this; and Austin was by no means sorry that it was so. 
He had very pressing need of all the money his sister could give 
him ; but he did not care to enter into explanations about the state 
of his affairs. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
SISTERS-IN-LAW. 


Crarissa did not forget the existence of the poor little wife in 
the Rue du Chevalier Bayard ; and on the very first afternoon which 
she had to herself, Mr. Granger having gone to see some great 
cattle-fair a few miles from Paris, and Miss Granger being afflicted 
with a headache, she took courage to order her coachman to drive 
straight to the house where her brother lived. 

‘It is much better than making a mystery of it,’ she thought. 
‘The man will think that I have come to see a milliner or some 
one of that kind.’ 

The footman would fain have escorted Mrs. Granger the way 
she should go, and held himself in readiness to accompany her into 
the house; but she waved him aside on the threshold of the dark- 
some porte-cochére, out of which no coach ever came nowadays. 

‘I sha’n’t want you, Thomas,’ she said. ‘Tell Jarvis to walk 
the horses gently up and down. I shall not be very long.’ 

The man bowed and obeyed, wondering what business his mis- 
tress could have in such a dingy street, ‘on the Surrey side of the 
water too,’ as he said to his comrade. 

Austin was out, but Mrs. Lovel was at home, and it was Mrs. 
Lovel whom Clarissa had come chiefly to see. The same tawdrily- 
dressed maid admitted her to the same untidy sitting-room, a shade 
more untidy to-day, where Bessie Lovel was dozing in an easy-chair 
by the fire, while the two boys played and squabbled in one of the 
windows. 

Mrs. Granger, entering suddenly, radiant in golden-brown moire 
and sables, seemed almost to dazzle the eyes of Austin’s wife, who 
had not seen much of the brighter side of existence. Her life before 
her marriage had been altogether sordid and shabby, brightness or 
luxury of any kind for her class being synonymous with vice; and 
Bessie Stanford the painter’s model had never been vicious. Her 
life since her marriage had been a life of trouble and difficulty, with 
only occasional glimpses of a spurious kind of brilliancy. She lived 
outside her husband’s existence, as it were, and felt somehow that 
she was only attached to him by external links, as a dog might 
have been. He had a certain kind of affection for her, was con- 
scious of her fidelity, and grateful for her attachment; and there an 
end. Sympathy between them there was none; nor had he ever 
troubled himself to cultivate her tastes, or attempted in the smallest 
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degree to bring her nearer to him. To Bessie Lovel, therefore, this 
sister of her husband’s, in all the glory of her fresh young beauty 
and sumptuous apparel, seemed a creature of another sphere, some- 
thing to be gazed upon almost in fear and trembling. 

‘I beg your parding !’ she faltered, rubbing her eyes. She was 
apt, when agitated, to fall back upon the pronunciation of her girl- 
hood, before Austin Lovel had winced and ejaculated at her various 
mutilations of the language. ‘I was just taking forty winks after 
my bit of dinner.’ 

‘I am so sorry I disturbed you,’ said Clarissa, in her gracious 
way. ‘* You were tired, I daresay.’ 

‘O, pray don’t mention it! I’m sure I feel it a great compli- 
ment your comin’. It must seem a pore place to you after your 
beautiful house in the Roo de Morny. Austin told me where you 
lived; and I took the liberty of walking that way one evening with 
a lady friend. I’m sure the houses are perfect palaces.’ 

‘I wish you could come to my house as my sister-in-law ought,’ 
replied Clarissa. ‘I wanted to confide in my husband, to bring 
about a friendship between him and my brother, if I could; but 
Austin tells me that is impossible. I suppose he knows best. So, 
you see, I am obliged to act in this underhand way, and to come to 
see you by stealth, as it were.’ 

‘It’s very good of you to come at all,’ answered the wife with 
a sigh. ‘It isn’t many of Austin’s friends take any notice of me. 
I’m sure most of ’em treat me as if I was a cipher. Not that I 
mind that, provided he could get on; but it’s dinners there, and 
suppers here, and never no orders for pictures, as you may say. 
He had next to nothing to do all the autumn; Paris being so dull, 
you know, with all the high people away at the sea. He painted 
Madame Caballero for nothing, just to get himself talked of among 
her set; and if it wasn’t for Mr. Granger’s orders, I don’t know 
where we should be.—Come and speak to your aunt, Henery and 
Arthur, like good boys.’ 

This to the olive-branches in the window, struggling for the 
possession of a battered tin railway-engine with a crooked chimney. 

‘She ain’t my aunt,’ cried the eldest hope. ‘I haven’t got no 
aunt.’ 

‘Yes, this is your aunt Clarissa. You’ve heard papa talk of her.’ 

‘Yes, I remember,’ said the boy sharply. ‘I remember one 
night when he talked of Arden Court and Clarissa, and thumped 
his forehead on the mantelpiece like that ;’ and the boy pantomimed 
the action of despair. 

‘He has fits of that kind sometimes,’ said Bessie Lovel, ‘ and 
goes on about having wasted his life, and thrown away his chances, 
and all that. He used to go on dreadful when we were in Australia, 
till he made me that nervous I didn’t know what to do, thinking he’d 
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go and destroy himself some day. But he’s been better since we’ve 
been in Paris. The gaiety suits him. He says he can’t live with- 
out society.’ 

Clarissa sighed. Little as she knew of her brother’s life, she 
knew enough to be very sure that love of society had been among 
the chief causes of his ruin. She took one of her nephews on her 
lap, and talked to him, and let him play with the trinkets on her 
chain. Both the children were bright and intelligent enough, but 
had that air of premature sharpness which comes from constant 
intercourse with grown-up people, and an early initiation in the 
difficulties of existence. 

She could only stay half an hour with her sister-in-law ; but she 
could see that her visit of duty had gratified the poor little neglected 
wife. She had not come empty-handed, but had brought an offer- 
ing for Bessie Lovel which made the tired eyes brighten with some- 
thing of their old light—a large oval locket of massive dead gold, 
with a maltese cross of small diamonds upon it; one of the simplest 
ornaments which Daniel Granger had given her, and which she 
fancied herself justified in parting with. She had taken it to a 
jeweller in the Palais Royal, who had arranged a lock of her dark- 
brown hair, with a true-lover’s knot of brilliants, inside the locket, 
and had engraved the words ‘ From Clarissa’ on the back. 

“Mrs. Lovel clasped her hands in rapture as Clarissa opened the 
morocco case and showed her this jewel. 

‘For me!’ she cried. ‘I never had anything half as beautiful 
in my life. And your ’air, too!’ She said ‘ ’air’ in her excitement. 
* How good of you to give itto me! I don’t know how to thank you.’ 

And the poor little woman made a rapid mental review of her 
wardrobe, wondering if she had any gown good enough to wear with 
that splendid jewel. Her purple silk—the one silk dress she pos- 
sessed—was a little shiny and shabby by daylight, but looked very 
well by candle-light still, she thought. She was really delighted 
with the locket. In all her life she had had so few presents; and 
this one gift was worth three times the sum of them. But Clarissa 
spoke of it in the lightest, most careless way. 

‘I wanted to bring you some little souvenir,’ she said, ‘ and 
I thought you might like this. And now I must say good-bye, 
Bessie. I may call you Bessie, mayn’t I? And remember, you 
must call me Clarissa. I am sorry I am obliged to hurry away like 
this; but I expect Mr. Granger back rather early, and I want to be 
at home when he returns. Good-bye, dear!’ 

She kissed her brother’s wife, who clung to her affectionately, 
touched by her kindness ; kissed the two little nephews also, one of 
whom caught hold of her dress and said : 

‘You gave me that money for toys the other day, didn’t you, 
aunt Clarissa ?’ 
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‘Yes, darling.’ 

‘ But I didn’t have it to spend, though. Pa said he’d lay it out 
for me; and he brought me home a cart from the Boulevard; but 
it didn’t cost two napoleons. It was a trumpery cart, that went 
smash the first time Arthur and I stood in it.’ 

‘You shouldn’t stand in a toy-cart, dear. Ill bring you some 
toys the next time I come to see mamma.’ 

They were out on the landing by this time. Clarissa disengaged 
herself from the little fellow, and went quickly down the darksome 
staircase. 

‘ Will that be soon ?’ the boy called over the banisters. 

‘I do hope I shall be able to keep it,’ said Bessie Lovel pre- 
sently, as she stood in the window gloating over her locket ; whereby 
it will be seen that Austin’s wife did not feel so secure as she might 
have done in the possession of her treasure. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 


* AND THROUGH THY LIFE HAVE I NOT WRIT MY NAME?’ 


Mrp-wixTEr had come, and the pleasures and splendours of Paris 
were at their apogee. The city was at its gayest—that beautiful 
city, which we can never see again as we have seen it; which we 


lament, as some fair and radiant creature that has come to an un- 
timely death. Paris the beautiful, Paris the beloved, imperial Paris, 
with her air of classic splendour, like the mistress of a Caesar, was 
in these days overshadowed by no threatening thundercloud, fore- 
runner of the tempest and earthquake to come. The winter season 
had begun; and all those wanderers who had been basking through 
the autumn under the blue skies that roof the Pyrenees, or dawdling 
away existence in German gambling-saloons, or climbing Alpine 
peaks, or paddling down the Danube, flocked back-to the central 
city of civilisation in time to assist at Patti’s reappearance in 
the Rue Lepelletier, or to applaud a new play of Sardou’s at the 
Gymnase. 

Amongst this flock of returning pilgrims came George Fair- 
fax, very much the worse for two or three months spent in restless 
meanderings between Baden and Hombourg, with the consciousness 
of a large income at his disposal, and a certain reckless indifference as 
to which way his life drifted, that had grown upon him of late years. 

He met Mr. and Mrs. Granger within twenty-four hours of his 
arrival in Paris, at a ball at the British embassy—the inaugural féte 
of the season, as it were, to which the master of Arden Court, by 
right of his wealth and weight in the North Riding, had been bidden. 
The ambassadorial card had ignored Miss Granger, much to the 
damsel’s dissatisfaction. 
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Clarissa came upon Mr. Fairfax unawares in the glazed colon- 
nade upon which the ball-room opened, where he was standing 
alone, staring moodily at a tall arum lily shooting up from a bed of 
ferns, when she approached on her partner’s arm, taking the regu- 
lation promenade after a waltz. The well-remembered profile, which 
had grown sharper and sterner since she had seen it for the first 
time, struck her with a sudden thrill, half pleasure, half terror. 
Yes; she was pleased to see him; she, the wife of Daniel Granger, 
felt her heart beating faster, felt a sense of joy strangely mingled 
with fear. In all the occupations of her life, even amidst the all- 
absorbing delight of her child’s society, she had not been able quite 
to forget this man. The one voice that had touched her heart, 
the one face that had haunted her girlish dream, came back to her 
again and again in spite of herself. In the dead of the night she 
had started up from her pillow with the sound of George Fairfax’s 
familiar tones in her ears; in too many a dream she had acted 
over again the meeting in the orchard, and heard his voice upbraid- 
ing her, and had seen his face dark and angry in the dim light. She 
had done her duty to Daniel Granger; but she had not forgotten 
the man she had loved, and who had loved her after his fashion ; 
and often in her prayers she had entreated that she might never 
see him again. 

Her prayers had not been granted—perhaps they did not come 
so entirely from the heart, as prayers should, that would fain bring 
a blessing. He was here; here to remind her how much she had 
loved him in the days gone by—to bewilder her brain with conflict- 
ing thoughts. He turned suddenly from that gloomy contemplation 
of the arum lily, and met her face to face. 

That evening-dress of ours, which has been so liberally abused 
for its ugliness, is not without a certain charm when worn by a 
handsome man. A tall man looks taller in the perfect black. The 
broad expanse of shirt-front, with its delicate embroidery, not ob- 
trusively splendid, but minutely elaborate rather, involving the 
largest expenditure of needlework to produce the smallest and vaguest 
effect—a suspicion of richness, as it were, nothing more; the snowy 
cambric contrasts with the bronzed visage of the soldier, or blends 
harmoniously with the fair complexion of the fopling, who has never 
exposed his countenance to the rough winds of heaven ; the expanse 
of linen proclaims the breadth of chest, and gives a factitious slim- 
ness to the waist. Such a costume, relieved perhaps by the flash 
of some single jewel, not large, but priceless, is scarcely unbecom- 
ing, and possibly more esthetic in its simplicity than the gem-be- 
sprinkled brocades and velvets of a Buckingham, in the days when 
men wore jewelled cloaks on their shoulders, and point d’Alencon 
flounces round their knees. 

George Fairfax, in this evening-dress, looked supremely hand- 
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some. It is a poor thing, of course, in man or woman, this beauty; 
but it has its charm nevertheless, and in the being who is loved 
for other and far higher qualities, the charm is tenfold. Few women 
perhaps have ever fallen indove with a man on account of his good 
looks ; they leave such weak worship for the stronger sex ; but having 
loved him for some other indefinable reason, are not indifferent to 
the attraction of splendid eyes or a faultless profile. 

Clarissa trembled a little as she held out her hand to be clasped 
in George Fairfax’s strong fingers, the quiet pressure whereof seemed 
to say, ‘You know that you and I are something more to each other 
than the world supposes.’ She could not meet him without betray- 
ing, by some faint sign, that there was neither forgetfulness nor in- 
difference in her mind as to the things that concerned him. 

Her late partner—a youthful secretary of legation, with straw- 
coloured hair and an incipient moustache—murmured something 
civil, and slid away, leaving those two alone beside the arum lily, or 
as much alone as they could be in a place where the guests were 
circulating freely, and about half-a-dozen flirtatioas ripening amidst 
the shining foliage of orange-trees and camellias. 

‘I thought I should meet you here to-night,’ he said. ‘I came 
here in the hope of meeting you.’ 

She was not an experienced woman of the world, skilled in the 
art of warding off such a speech as this. She had never flirted in 
her life, and sorely felt the want of that facility which comes from 
long practice. 

‘Have you seen my husband ?’ she asked, awkwardly enough, 
in her distress. 

‘I did not come to see Mr. Granger. It was the hope of seeing 
you that brought me here. Iam as great a fool as I was at Hale 
Castle, you see, Clarissa. There are some follies of which a man 
cannot cure himself.’ 

‘Mr. Fairfax !’ 

She looked up at him gravely, reproachfully, with as much anger 
as she could bring herself to feel against him ; but as their eyes met, 
something in his—a look that told too plainly of passion and daring 
—made her eyelids fall, and she stood before him trembling like a 
frightened child. And this moment was perhaps the turning-point 
in Clarissa’s life—the moment in which she took the first step on 
the wrong road that was to lead her so far away from the sacred 
paths of innocence and peace. 

George Fairfax drew her hand through his arm—she had neither 
strength nor resolution to oppose him—and led her away to the 
quietest corner of the colonnade—a recess sheltered by orange- 
trees, and provided with a rustic bench. 

There is no need to record every word that was spoken there ; 
it was the old story of a man’s selfish guilty love, and a woman’s 
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sinful weakness. He spoke, and Clarissa heard him, not willingly, 
but with faint efforts of resistance that ended in nothing. She 
heard him. Never again could she meet Daniel Granger’s honest 
gaze as she had done—never, it seemed to her, could she lose the 
sense of her sin. 

He told her how she had ruined his life. That was his chief 
reproach, and a reproach that a woman can rarely hear unmoved. 
He painted in the briefest words the picture of what he might have 
been, and what he was. If his life were wrecked utterly—and from 
his own account of himself it must needs be so—the wreck was her 
fault. He had been ready to sacrifice everything for her. She had 
basely cheated him. : 

His upbraiding stung her too keenly; she could keep her secret 
no longer. 

‘I had promised Laura Armstrong,’ she said—‘ I had promised 
her that no power on earth should tempt me to marry you—if you 
should ask me.’ 

‘ You had promised !’ he cried contemptuously. ‘ Promised that 
shallow trickster! I might have known she had a hand in my 
misery. And you thought a promise to her more sacred than good 
faith to me? That was hard, Clarissa.’ 

_ ‘It was hard,’ she answered, in a heart-broken voice. 

‘ My God!’ he cried, looking at her with those passionate eyes, 
“and yet you loved me all the time ?’ 

‘ With all my heart,’ she faltered, and then hid her face in her 
hands. 

It seemed as if the confession had been wrung from her some- 
how. In the next moment she hated herself for having said the 
words, and calming herself with a great effort, said to him quietly, 

‘ And now that you know how weak I was, when I seemed indif- 
ferent to you, have pity upon me, Mr. Fairfax.’ 

‘Pity!’ he exclaimed. ‘It is not a question of pity; itis a 
question of two lives that have been blighted through your foolish 
submission to that plotting woman. But there must be some re- 
compense to be found in the future for all the tortures of the past. 
I have broken every tie for your sake, Clarissa; you must make 
some sacrifice for me.’ 

Clarissa looked at him wonderingly. Was he so mad as to sup- 
pose that she was of the stuff that makes runaway wives ? 

‘Your father tempted my mother, Mr. Fairfax,’ she said, ‘ but 
I thank Heaven she escaped him. The role of seducer seems here- 
ditary in your family. You could not make me break my word when 
I was free to marry you; do you believe that you can make me false 
to my husband ?’ 

‘Yes, Clarissa. I swore as much that night in the orchard— 
swore that I would win you, in spite of the world.’ 
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‘And my son,’ she said, with the tone she might have used if 
he had been one-and-twenty, ‘is he to blush for his mother by and 
by ?’ 

‘I have never found that sons have a faculty for blushing on ac- 
count of that kind of thing,’ Mr. Fairfax answered lightly.—‘ Egad, 
there’d be a great deal of blushing going on at some of the crack 
clubs if they had!’ he said to himself afterwards. 

Clarissa rose from the seat amongst the orange-trees, and George 
Fairfax did not attempt to detain her. He offered her his arm to 
conduct her back to the ball-room ; they had been quite long enough 
away. He did not want to attract attention; and he had said as 
much as. he cared to say. 

He felt very sure of his ground now. She loved him—that was 
the all-important point. His wounded self-esteem was solaced by 
this knowledge. His old sense of power came back to him. He 
had felt himself all at sea, as it were, when he believed it possible 
that any woman he cared to win could be indifferent to him. 

From the other side of the ball-room Mr. Granger saw his wife 
reénter arm-in-arm with George Fairfax. The sight gave him a 
little shock. He had hoped that young man was far enough away, 
ruining himself in a fashionable manner somehow; and here he was 
in attendance upon Clarissa. He remembered how his daughter 
had said that George Fairfax was sure to meet them in Paris, and 
his own anger at the suggestion. He would be obliged to be ‘civil 
to the young man, of course. There was no reason indeed that he 
should be otherwise than civil—only that lurking terror in his mind, 
that this was the man his wife had loved. Had loved? is there 
any past tense to that verb ? 

Mrs. Granger dropped Mr. Fairfax’s arm directly they came to 
a vacant seat. 

‘I am rather tired,’ she said, in her coldest voice. ‘I think 
I'll rest a little, if you please. I needn’t detain you. I daresay 
you are engaged for the next dance.’ 

‘No. I seldom dance.’ 

He stood by her side. One rapid glance across the room had 
shown him Daniel Granger making his way towards them, looking 
unspeakably ponderous and British amidst that butterfly crowd. He 
did not mean to leave her just yet, in spite of her proprietor’s ap- 
proach. She belonged to him, he told himself, by right of that 
confession just now in the conservatory. It was only a question 
when he should take her to himself. He felt like some bold rover 
of the seas, who has just captured a gallant craft, and carries her 
proudly over the ocean chained to his gloomy hull. 

She was his, he told himself; but before he could carry her away 
from her present surroundings he must play the base part which he 
had once thought he never could play. He must be civil to Daniel 
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Granger, mask his batteries, win his footing in the household, so 
that he might have easy access to the woman he loved, until one 
day the thunderbolt would descend, and an honest man be left de- 
solate, ‘with his household gods shattered.’ It was just one of 
those sins that will not bear contemplation. George Fairfax was 
fain to shut his eyes upon the horror and vileness of it, and only 
to say to himself doggedly, ‘I have sworn to win her.’ 

Mr. Granger greeted him civilly enough presently, and with the 
stereotyped cordiality which may mean anything or nothing. Was 
Mr. Fairfax going to remain long in Paris? Yes, he meant to winter 
there, if nothing better turned up. 

‘ After all, you see,’ he said, ‘ there is no place like Paris. One 
gets tired of it, of course, in time; but I find that in other places 
one is always tired.’ 

‘A very pleasant ball,’ remarked Mr. Granger, with the air of 
saying something original. ‘ You have been dancing, I suppose ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Fairfax, smiling-; ‘I have come into my pro- 
perty. I don’t dance; ‘‘I range myself,” as our friends here say.’ 

He thought, as he spoke, of sundry breakneck gallops and mahl- 
strom waltzes danced in gardens and saloons, the very existence 
whereof was ignored by or unknown to respectability; and then 
thought, ‘If I were safely planted on the other side of the world 
with her for my wife, it would cost me no more to cut all that 
kind of thing than it would to throw away a handful of withered 
flowers.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


STOLEN HOURS. 


Miss GRANGER’S portrait was finished; and the baby-picture— 
a chubby blue-eyed cherub, at play on a bank of primroses, with a 
yellowhammer perched on a blossoming blackthorn above his head, 
and just a glimpse of blue April sky beyond ; a dainty little study of 
colour, in which the painter had surpassed himself—was making 
rapid progress, to the young mother’s intense delight. Very soon 
Mr. Austin would have no longer the privilege of coming every other 
day to the Rue de Morny. Daniel Granger had declined sitting for 
his portrait. 

‘) did it once,’ he said. ‘The Bradford people insisted upon 
making me a present of my own likeness, life-size, with my brown 
cob, Peter Pindar, standing beside me. I was obliged to hang the 
picture in the hall at Arden—those good fellows would have been 
wounded if I hadn’t given it a prominent position; but that great 
shining brown cob plays the mischief with my finest Velasquez, a 
portrait of Don Carlos Baltazar, in white satin slashed with crimson. 
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No; I like your easy, dashing style very much, Mr. Austin; but one 
portrait in a lifetime is quite enough for me.’ 

As the Granger family became more acclimatised, as it were, 
Clarissa found herself with more time at her disposal. Sophia had 
attached herself to a little clique of English ladies, and had her own 
engagements and her separate interests. Clarissa’s friends were for 
the most part Frenchwomen, whom she had known in London, or to 
whom she had been introduced by Lady Laura. Mr. Granger had 
his 6wn set, and spent his afternoons agreeably enough, drinking soda 
water, reading Galignani, and talking commerce or politics with his 
compeers at the most respectable café on the Boulevards. Being free 
therefore to dispose of her afternoons, Clarissa, when Lovel’s pic- 
ture was finished, went naturally to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard. 
Having once taken her servants there, she had no farther scruples. 

‘ They will think I come to see a dressmaker,’ she said to her- 
self. But in this she did not give those domestic officers credit for 
the sharpness of their class. Before she had been three times to 
her brother’s lodgings, John Thomas, the footman, had contrived— 
despite his utter ignorance of the French tongue—to discover who 
were the occupants of No. 7, and had ascertained that Mr. Austin, 
the painter, was one of them. 

‘Who'd have thought of her coming to see that chap Hostin ?’ 
said John Thomas tothe coachman. ‘ That’s a rum start, ain’t it ?’ 


‘ Life is made up of rum starts, John Thomas,’ replied the coach- 
man sententiously. ‘Is there a Mrs. Hostin, do you know ?’ 

‘Yes, he’s got a wife. I found that out from the porter, though 
the blessed old buffer can’t speak anything but his French gibberish. 
‘* Madame ?”’ I said, bawling into his stupid old ear. ‘‘ Mossoo and 
Madame Hostin ? comprenny ?” and he says, ‘‘ Ya-ase,” and then 
busts out laughing, and looks as proud as a hen that’s just laid a 
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hegg—‘‘ Ya-ase, Mossoo et Madame. 

George Fairfax and Clarissa met very frequently after that ball 
at the Embassy. It happened that they knew the same people ; 
Mr. Fairfax, indeed, knew every one worth knowing in Paris; and he 
seemed to have grown suddenly fond of respectable society, going 
everywhere in the hope of meeting Mrs. Granger, and rarely staying 
long anywhere, if he did not meet her. There were those who ob- 
served this peculiarity in his movements, and shrugged their shoulders 
significantly. It was to be expected, of course, said this butterfly 
section of humanity: a beautiful young woman, married to a man 
old enough to be her father, would naturally have some one inter- 
ested in her. 

Sometimes Clarissa met George Fairfax in her brother’s paint- 
ing-room ; so often, indeed, that she scarcely cared to keep an ac- 
count of these meetings. Austin knew a good many clever agreeable 
Americans and Frenchmen, and his room was a pleasant lounge for 
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idle young men, with some interest in art, and plenty to say upon 
every subject in the universe. Ifthere were strangers in the paint- 
ing-room when Mrs. Granger came to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard, 
she remained in the little salon, talking to her sister-in-law and the 
two precocious nephews; but it happened generally that George Fair- 
fax, by some mysterious means, became aware of her presence, and 
one of the folding-doors would spen presently, and the tall figure 
appear. 

‘Those fellows have fairly smoked me out, Mrs. Austin, he 
would say.—‘ Ah, how do you do, Mrs. Granger? I hope you'll 
excuse any odour of Victorias and Patagas I may bring with me. 
Your brother’s Yankee friends smoke like so many peripatetic fur- 
naces.’ 

And then he would plant himself against a corner of the mantel- 
piece, and remain a fixture till Clarissa departed. It was half an 
hour’s talk that was almost a téte-a-téte. Bessie Lovel counted for 
so little between those two. Half an hour of dangerous happiness, 
which made all the rest of Mrs. Granger’s life seem dull and colour- 
less; the thought of which even came between her and her child. 

Sometimes she resolved that she would go no more to that 
shabby street on the ‘Surrey side;’ but the resolve was always 
broken. Either Austin had asked her to come for some special 
reason, or the poor little wife had begged some favour of her, which 
required personal attention ; there was always something. 

Those were pleasant afternoons, when the painting-room was 
empty of strangers, and Clarissa sat in a low chair by the fire, while 
George Fairfax and her brother talked. Austin was never so bril- 
liant as in George’s company; the two men suited each other, had 
lived in the same world, and loved the same things. They talked of 
all things in heaven and earth, touching lightly upon all, and with 
a careless kind of eloquence that had an especial fascination for the 
listener. It seemed as if she had scarcely lived in the dull inter- 
val between those charmed days at Hale Castle and these hours of 
perilous delight; as if she had been half-stifled by the atmosphere 
of common-sense which had pervaded her existence—crushed and 
borne down by the weight of Daniel Granger’s sobér companionship. 
This was fairyland—a region of enchantment, full of bright thoughts 
and pleasant fancies; that a dismal level drill-ground, upon which 
all the world marched in solid squares, to the monotonous cry of a 
sergeant-major’s word of command. One may ride through a world 
of weariness in a barouche-and-pair. Clarissa had not found he 
husband’s wealth by any means a perennial source of happineés, 
nor even the possession of Arden an unfailing consolation. 

It was strange how this untidy painting-room of Austin’s, 
its tawdry dilapidated furniture—all of which had struck her with a 
sense of shabbiness and dreariness at first—had grown to 
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charm for her. In the winter gloaming, when the low wood fire 
glowed redly on the hearth, and made a flickeritg light upon the 
walls, the room had a certain picturesque aspect./The bulky Flemish 
cabinets, with their coarse florid carving, stood boldly out from the 
background, with red gleams from the fire reflected on chubby cherub 
heads and medieval monsters. The faded <urtains lost their look of 
poverty, and had only the sombre air of age ; an old brass chandelier 
of the Louis Quatorze period, which Aystin had hung in the centre 
of his room, flashed and glittered in the uncertain light; and those 
two figures—one leaning against the mantelpiece, the other prowling 
restlessly to and fro as he talked,/carrying a mahl-stick, which he 
waved ever and anon like the rod/of a magician—completed the pic- 
ture. It was a glimpse of the /ehind-the-scenes in the great world 
of art, a peep into Bohemia; /and O, how much brighter a region it 
seemed to Clarissa than that well-regulated world in which she dined 
every day at the same hgur, with four solemn men watching the 
banquet, and wound up/always with the same dismal quarter of an 
hour’s sitting in state dt dessert ! 

Those stolen hours in Austin’s painting-room had too keen a 
fascination for her./ Again and again she told herself that she would 
come no more, afd yet she came. She was so secure of her own 
integrity, so fenced and defended by womanly pride, that she argued 
with herself there could be neither sin nor danger in these happy 
respites from the commonplace dreariness of her life. And yet, so 
inconsistent is human nature, there were times when this woman 
flung heréelf upon the ground beside her baby’s crib, and prayed God 
to pardon her iniquities. 

stin was much too careless to be conscious of his sister’s 
danger. George Fairfax had made an afternoon lounge of his rooms. 
inthe previous winter ; it was no new thing for him to come there 
ree or four times a week; and Austin did not for a moment sus- 
pect that Clarissa’s occasional presence had anything to do with 
these visits. 

When the three portraits were finished, Mr. Granger expressed 
himself highly content with them, and gave Austin Lovel a cheque 
for three hundred pounds ; a sum which, in the painter’s own words, 
ought to have set him upon his legs. Unhappily Austin’s legs, 
from a financial point of view, afforded only the most insecure basis 
—were always slipping away from him, in fact. Three hundred 
pounds in solid cash did not suffice for even his most pressing needs. 
He saw nothing before him but the necessity of an ignominious flight 
from Paris. It was only a question of when and where he should 
fly ; there was no question as to the fact. 

He did not care to tell Clarissa this, however. It would be time 
enough when the thing was done, or just about to be done. All his 
life he had been in the habit of shirking unpleasant subjects, and he 
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meant to shirk this as long As he could. He might have borrowed 
money of George Fairfax, Ao doubt; but unfortunately he was al- 
ready in that gentleman’s debt, for money borrowed during the pre- 
vious winter; so he scafcely cared to make any new appeal in that 
quarter. 

So the unsubstantial Bohemian existence went on; and to Clar- 
issa, for whom this Bohemia was an utterly new world, it seemed the 
only life worth liying. Her brother had been pleased to discover 
the ripening of Ker artistic powers, and had given her some rough- 
and-ready lessons in the art she loved so well. Sometimes, on a 
bright wintry Morning, when Mr. Granger was engaged out of doors, 
she brought/her portfolio to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard, and painted 
there for an hour or so. At first this had been a secure hour for 
unreserved talk with her brother; but after she had been there two 
or threé mornings in this way, Mr. Fairfax seemed mysteriously 
aware/of her movements, and happened to drop in while she was 
takiyg her lesson. 

It is not to be supposed that Clarissa could be so much away 
fyom home without attracting the attention of Miss Granger. Whe- 
her that young lady was at home or abroad, she contrived to keep 
herself always well informed as to the movements of her stepmother. 
She speculated, and wondered, and puzzled herself a good deal about 
these frequent outings ; and finding Clarissa singularly reticent upon 
the subject, grew daily more curious and suspicious ; until at last 

she could endure the burden of this perplexity no longer, without 
some relief in words, and was fain to take the judicious Warman 
into her confidence. 

‘Has Mrs. Granger been out again this afternoon, Warman ?’ 
she asked one evening, when the handmaiden was dressing her hair 
for dinner. 

‘Yes, miss. The carriage came home just now. I heard it. 
Mrs. Granger went out almost directly after you did.’ 

‘IT wonder she can care to waste so much time in calls,’ said 
Sophia. 

‘Yes, miss, it is odd; and almost always the same place too, 
as you may say. But I suppose Mrs. Granger was intimate with 
Mr. and Mrs. Austin before her marriage.’ 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Austin! What do you mean, Warman ?’ 

‘ Lor’, miss, I thought you would know where she went, as a 
matter of course. It seems only natural you should. I’ve heard 
Jarvis mention it at supper. Jarvis has his meals at ow? table, you 
know, miss. ‘‘ We’ve been to the Rue du Cavalier Barnard again 
to-day,” he says, ‘‘ which 1 suppose is French for Barnard’s-inn. 
Missus and them Austins must be very thick.’’ Jarvis has no 
manners, you know, miss; and that’s just his uncultivated way of 
speaking. But from what I’ve heard him remark, I’m sure Mrs. 
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Granger goes to call upon the Austins as much as three times 
a week, and seldom stops less than an hour.’ 

A deadly coldness had crept over Sophia Granger—a cold blank 
feeling, which had never come upon her until that moment. He had 
a wife, then, that dashing young painter with the brilliant brown 
eyes—the only man who had ever aroused the faintest interest in 
her well-regulated soul. He was married, and any vague day-dream 
with which she had interwoven his image was the merest delusion 
and phantasmagoria. She was unspeakably angry with herself for - 
this unworthy weakness. A painter—a person paid by her father— 
something less than a curate—if it was possible for any creature to 
seem less than Mr. Tillott in Sophia’s estimation. He was a mar- 
ried man—a base impostor, who had sailed under false colours—a 
very pirate. All those graceful airy compliments, those delicate 
attentions, which had exercised such a subtle influence over her 
narrow mind—had, indeed, awakened in her something that was 
almost sentiment—were worse than meaningless, were the wiles of 
an adventurer trading on her folly. 

‘ He wanted to paint papa’s picture,’ she thought, ‘ and I sup- 
pose he fancied my influence might help him.’ 

But what of Clarissa’s visits to the painter’s lodgings? what 
possible reason could she have for going there? Miss Granger’s 
suspicions were shapeless and intangible as yet, but she did suspect. 
More than once—many times, in fact—during the painting of the 
portrait, she had seen, or had imagined she could see, signs and 
tokens of a closer intimacy between the painter and her father’s 
wife than was warranted by their ostensible acquaintance. The cir- 
cumstances were slight enough in themselves, but these fragile links 
welded together made a chain which would have been good enough 
evidence in a criminal court, skilfully handled by an Old Bailey 
lawyer. Sophia Granger racked her brains to account for this sus- 
pected intimacy. When and where had these two been friends, 
lovers perhaps? Mr. Austin had been away from England for many 
years, if his own statement were to be believed. It must have been 
abroad, therefore, that Clarissa had known him— in her school-days. 
He had been drawing-master, perhaps, in the seminary at Belforét. 
What more likely? Miss Granger cherished the peculiar British 
idea of all foreign schools, that they were more or less sinks of ini- 
quity. A flirtation between drawing-master and pupil would be a 
small thing in such a pernicious atmosphere. Even amidst the 
Arcadian innocence of native academies such weeds have flourished. 
This flirtation, springing up in foreign soil, would be of course ten 
times more desperate, secret, jesuitical in fact, than any purely 
English product. 

Yes, Miss Granger decided at the end of every silent debate in 
which she argued this question with herself—yes, that was the 
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word of the enigma. These two had been lovers in the days that 
were gone ; and meeting again, both married, they were more than 
half lovers still. Clarissa made some excuse to see her old admirer 
frequently. She was taking lessons in painting, perhaps. Miss 
Granger observed that she painted more than usual lately—merely 
for the sake of seeing him. 

And how about George Fairfax ? Well, that flirtation, of course, 
was of later date and a less serious affair. Jealousy—a new kind 
of jealousy, more bitter even than that which she had felt when 
Clarissa came between her and her father—sharpened Miss Granger’s 
suspicions in this case. She was jealous even of that supposed flirt- 
ation at Belforét, four or five years ago. She was angry with Clar- 
issa for having once possessed this man’s heart ; ready to suspect 
her of any baseness in the past, any treason in the present. 

The Grangers were at Madame Caballero’s two or three evenings 
after this revelation of Warman’s, and Sophia had an opportunity 
of gleaning some scraps of information from the good-natured little 
lion-huntress. Madame had been asking her if Mr. Austin’s por-_ 
traits had been a success. e 

‘Yes; papa thinks they are excellent, and talks about having 
them exhibited in the salon. Mr. Austin is really very clever. Do 
you know, I was not aware that he was married, till the other day?’ 
Sophia added, with a careless air. 

‘Indeed! Yes, there is a wife, I understand ; but she never 
goes into society ; no one hears of her. For my part, I think him 
charming.’ 

‘ Has he been long in Paris ?’ 

Madame Caballero shrugged her shoulders. ‘I don’t know,’ she 
said. ‘I have only known of his existence since he became famous 
—in a small way—a very small way, of course. He exhibited some 
military sketches, which attracted the attention of a friend of mine, 
who talked to me about him. I said at once, ‘‘ Bring him here. I 
can appreciate every order of genius, from Ary Scheffer to Gavarni.” 
The young man came, and I was delighted with him. I admitted 
him among my intimates; and he insisted on painting the picture 
which your papa was good enough to admire.’ 

‘Do you know how he lived before he came into notice—if he 
has ever been a drawing-master, for instance?’ 

‘ I know that he has given lessons. I have heard him complain 
of the drudgery of teaching.’ 

This sustained Miss Granger’s theory. It seemed so likely. No 
other hypothesis presented itself to her mind. 

Day by day she watched and waited and speculated, hearing of 
all Clarissa’s movements from the obsequious Warman, who took 
care to question Mrs. Granger’s coachman in the course of conver- 
sation, in a pleasant casual manner, as to the places to which he 
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had taken his mistress. She waited and made no sign. There was 
treason going on. The climax and explosion would come in good 
time. 

In the mean while, Clarissa seemed almost entirely free. Mr. 
Granger, after living for nearly fifty years of his life utterly unaffected 
by feminine influence, was not a man to hang upon his wife’s foot- 
steps or to hold her bound to his side. If she had returned his 
affection with equal measure, if that sympathy for which he sighed 
in secret could have arisen between them, he might have been as 
devoted a slave as love could make an honest man. As it was, his 
married life at its best was a disappointment. Only in the fond 
hopes and airy visions which his son had inspired, did he find the 
happiness he had dreamt of when he first tried to win Clarissa for his 
wife. Here alone, in his love for his child, was there a pure and 
perfect joy. All other dreams ended in bitter waking. His wife 
had never loved him, never would love him. She was grateful for 
his affection, obedient, submissive ; her grace and beauty gave him 
-a reflected lustre in society. She was a creature to be proud of, 
and he was proud of her ; but she did not love him. And with this 
thought there came always a sudden agony of jealousy. If not him, 
what other had she loved ? Whose image reigned in the heart so 
closely shut against him? Who was that man, the mere memory 
of whom was more to her than the whole sum of her husband’s devo- 
tion ? 


CHarpTeR XXXVILI. 
* FROM CLARISSA.’ 


Tat jewel which Clarissa had given to Bessie Lovel was a 
treasure of price, the very possession whereof was always an oppres- 
sive joy to the poor little woman, whose chief knowledge of life came 
from the experience of its debts and difficulties. That the massive 
gold locket with the diamond cross would be required of her sooner 
or later, to be handed into the ruthless paw of a clerk at the mont 
de piété, she had little doubt. Everything that she or her husband 
had ever possessed worth possessing had so vanished—had been 
not an absolute property, but a brief fleeting joy, a kind of supernal 
visitant, vanishing anon into nothingness, or only a pawnbroker’s 
duplicate. The time would come. She showed the trinket to her 
husband with a melancholy foreboding, and read his thoughts as he 
weighed it in his palm, by mere force of habit, speculating what it 
would fetch, if in his desperate needs this waif might serve him. 

She was not surprised, therefore—only a little distressed— 
when Austin broached the subject one day at his late breakfast—that 
breakfast at which it needed nearly a bottle of claret to wash down 
three or four mouthfuls of savoury pie, or half a tiny cutlet. She 
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had possessed the bauble more than a month, holding it in fear and 
trembling, and only astonished that it had not been demanded of 
her. 

‘O, by the way, Bess,’ Austin Lovel said carelessly, ‘I was 
abominably unlucky last night at Madame Caballero’s. I’m gener- 
ally lugged in for a game or two at écarté there, you know. One 
can’t refuse in a house of that kind. And I had been doing won- 
ders. They were betting on my game, and I stood to win some- 
thing handsome, when the luck changed all in a moment. The 
fellow I was playing against marked the king three times running ; 
and, in short, I rose a considerable loser—considerable for me, that 
is to say. I told my antagonist I should send him the money to- 
day. He’s a kind of man I can’t afford to trifle with; and you 
know the Caballero connection is of too much use to be jeopardised. 
So I’ve been thinking, Bess, that if you’d let me have that gim- 
crack locket my sister gave you, I could raise a tenner on it. Clary 
can afford to give you plenty of such things, even if it were lost, 
which it need not be.’ 

Of course not. Mrs. Lovel had been told as much about the 
little Geneva watch which her husband had given her a few days 
after her marriage, and had taken away from her six weeks later. 
But the watch had never come back to her. She gave a faint sigh 
of resignation. It was not within the compass of her mind to oppose 
him. 

‘ We shall never get on while you play cards, Austin,’ she said 
sadly. 

‘My dear Bessie, a man may win as well as lose. You see, 
when I go into society there are certain things expected of me; and 
my only chance of getting on is by making myself agreeable to the 
people whose influence is worth having.’ 

‘ But I can’t see that card-playing leads to your getting com- 
missions for pictures, Austin, no more than horseracing nor billiards. 
It all seems to end the same—in your losing money.’ 

The painter pushed away his plate with an impatient gesture. 
He was taking his breakfast in his painting-room, hours after the 
family meal, Bessie waiting upon him, and cobbling some juvenile 
garment during the intervals of her attendance. He pushed his 
plate aside, and got up to pace the room in the restless way that 
was common to him on such occasions. 

‘My dear child, if you don’t want to give me the locket, say so,’ 
he said, ‘ but don’t treat me toa sermon. You can keep it if you 
like, though I can’t conceive what use the thing can be to you. 
It’s not a thing you can wear.’ 

‘Not at home, dear, certainly ; and I never go out,’ the wife 
answered, with the faintest touch of reproachfulness. ‘I am very 
fond of it, though, for your sister’s sake. It was so kind of her to 
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bring it to me, and such a new thing for me to have a present. But 
you are welcome to it, Austin, if you really want it.’ 

‘If I really want it! Do you suppose I should be mean enough 
to ask you for it if I didn’t? I shouldn’t so much care about it, 
you see, only I am to meet the man to-morrow evening at dinner, 
and I can’t face him without the money. So if you’ll look the thing 
out some time to-day, Bess, I'll take it down to the Quai between 
this and to-morrow afternoon, and get the business over.’ 

Thus it was that George Fairfax, strolling into Mrs. Lovel’s 
sitting-room that afternoon while Austin was out, happened to find 
her seated in a pensive attitude, with an open work-box before her 
and Clarissa’s locket in her hand. It was a shabby battered old box, 
but had been for years the repository of all Bessie’s treasures. She 
had kept the locket there, looking at it very often, and wondering if 
she would ever be able to wear it—if Austin would take her to a 
theatre, for instance, or give a little dinner at home instead of abroad, 
for once in a way, to some of the men whose society absorbed so 
much of his time. 

There was no hope of this now. Once gone from her hands, the 
treasure would return no more. She knew that very well, and was 
indulging her grief by a farewell contemplation of the trinket, when 
Mr. Fairfax came into the room. 

The flash of the diamonds caught his quick eye. 

‘ What a pretty locket you’ve got there, Mrs. Austin!’ he said, as 
he shook hands with her. ‘ A new-year’s gift from Austin, I sup- 
pose.’ 

‘No, it was my sister-in-law, Mrs. Granger, who gave it me,’ 
Bessie answered, with a sigh. 

He was interested in it immediately, but was careful not to 
betray his interest. Mrs. Lovel put it into his hands. She was 
proud of it even in this last hour of possession. ‘ Perhaps you'd 
like to look at it,’ she said. ‘ It’s got her ’air inside.’ 

Yes, there was a circlet of the dark brown hair he knew so well, 
and the two words, ‘ From Clarissa.’ 

‘Upon my word, it’s very handsome,’ he said, on at the 
diamond cross outside, but thinking of the love-lock within. ‘I 
never saw a locket I liked better. You are very fond of it, I dare- 
say ?’ he added interrogatively. 

‘O, yes, I like it very much! I can’t bear to part with it.’ 

And here Bessie Lovel, not being gifted with the power of con- 
cealing her emotions, fairly broke down and cried like a child. 

‘ My dear Mrs. Austin,’ exclaimed George Fairfax, ‘ pray don’t 
distress yourself like that. Part with it? Why should you part 
with your locket ?’ 

‘O, Mr. Fairfax, I oughtn’t to have told you—Austin would be 
so angry if he knew—but he has been losing money at that horrid 
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ecarty, and he says he must have ten pounds to-morrow; so my 
beautiful locket must go to the pawnbroker’s.’ 

George Fairfax paused. His first impulse was to lend the poor 
little woman the money—the veriest trifle, of course, to the lord of 
Lyvedon. But the next moment another idea presented itself to 
him. He had the locket lying in the open palm of his hand. It 
would be so sweet to possess that lock of hair—to wear so dear a 
token of his mistress. Even those two words, ‘ From Clarissa,’ had 
a kind of magic for him. It was a foolish weakness, of course ; 
but then love is made up of such follies. 

‘If you really mean to part with this,’ he said, ‘I should be 
very glad to have it. I would give you more than any pawnbroker 
—say, twenty instead of ten pounds, for instance—and a new locket 
for yourself into the bargain. I shouldn’t like to deprive you of an 
ornament you valued without some kind of compensation. I have 
taken a fancy to the design of the thing, and should really like to 
have it. What do you say now, Mrs. Austin—shall that be a trans- 
action between you and me, without any reference to your husband, 
who might be angry with you for having let me into domestic 
secrets? You can tell him you got the money from the mont de 
prété. Look here, now; let’s settle the business at once.’ 

He opened his purse, and tumbled the contents out upon the 
table. Bessie Lovel thought what a blessed state of existence that 
must be in which people walked this world with all that ready-money 
about them. 

‘ There are just four-and-twenty pounds here,’ he said cheerily ; 
‘so we'll say four-and-twenty.’ 

He saw that she was yielding. 

‘ And would you really give me a locket for myself,’ she said, 
almost incredulously, ‘ as well as this money ?’ 

‘Unquestionably. As good a one as I can find in the Rue de 
la Paix. This has diamonds, and that shall have diamonds. It’s 
the design, you see,’ he added persuasively, ‘ that has taken my 
fancy.’ : 

‘I’m sure you are very generous,’ Bessie murmured, still hesi- 
tating. 

‘Generous! Pshaw, not at all. It’s a caprice; and I shall con- 
sider myself under an obligation to-you if you gratify it.’ 

The temptation was irresistible. To obtain the money that 
was required—more than double the sum her husband had wanted— 
and to have another locket as well! Never, surely, had there been 
such a bargain since the famous magician offered new lamps for old 
ones. Of course, it was only Mr. Fairfax’s delicate way of doing 
them a kindness; his fancy for the locket was merely a benevolent 
pretence. What could he care for that particular trinket ; he who 
might, so to speak, walk knee-deep in diamonds, if he pleased ? 
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She took the twenty-four pounds—an English ten-pound note, 
and the rest in new glittering napoleons—and then began to specu- 
late upon the possibility of giving Austin twenty pounds, and appro- 
priating the balance to her own uses. The children wanted so many 
things—that perpetual want of the juvenile population above all, 
shoe-leather ; and might she not even screw some cheap dress for 
herself out of the sum? while if it were all given to Austin, it would 
vanish, like smoke before the wind, leaving no trace behind. 

So George Fairfax put the bauble in his waistcoat-pocket, and 
whatever sentimental pleasure might be derived from such a talis- 
man was his. There are those among our disciples of modern magic 
who believe there is a subtle animal magnetism in such things; that 
the mere possession of such a token constitutes a kind of spiritual 
link between two beings. Mr. Fairfax had no such fancy; but it 
pleased him to have obtained that which no prayers of his could 
have won from Clarissa herself. Not at present, that is to say. 
It would all come in good time. She loved him; secure of that 
one fact, he believed all the rest a mere question of patience and 
constancy. 

‘And she is worth the winning,’ he said to himself. ‘A man 
might serve -for a longer slavery than Jacob’s, and yet be rewarded 
by such a conquest. I think, by the way, that Rachel must have 
been just a trifle faded when the patriarch was out of his time.’ 

He dawdled away an hour or so in Bessie’s salon—telling the 
poor little woman the news of the day, and playing with the two 
boys, who regarded him as a beneficent being, from whose hands 
flowed perpetual toys and sweetmeats. He waited as long as he 
could without making his motive obvious ; waited, in the hope that 
Clarissa would come ; and then, as there was no sign of her coming, 
and Austin was still out, he wished Bessie good-bye. 

‘I sha’n’t forget the locket,’ he said, as he departed. 

Austin came in five minutes afterwards. The boys had been 
scuttled off to take their evening meal in the kitchen—a darksome 
cupboard about eight feet square—where the tawdry servant was 
perpetually stewing savoury messes upon a small charcoal stove. 

Bessie handed her husband the ten - pound note, and twelve 
bright napoleons. 

‘Why, what’s this ?’ he asked. 

‘ The—the money for the locket, Austin. I thought you might 
be late home; so I ran round to the Quai with it myself. And I 
asked for twenty pounds, and the man gave it to me.’ 

‘ Why, that’s a brave girl!’ cried Austin, kissing the pleading 
face uplifted to his. ‘I don’t believe they’d have given me as much. 
An English tenner, though; that’s odd!’ he added carelessly, and 
then slipped the cash loose into his pocket, with the air of a man 
for whom money is at best a temporary possession. 
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CuapTrerR XXXVIII. 
‘THAT IS WHAT LOVE MEANS.’ 


Tue Grangers and Mr. Fairfax went on meeting in society ; 
and Daniel Granger, with whom it was a kind of habit to ask men 
to dinner, could hardly avoid inviting George Fairfax. It might 
have seemed invidious to do so; and for what reason should he 
make such a distinction? Even to himself Mr. Granger would not 
be willing to confess that he was jealous of this man. So Mr. 
Fairfax came with others of his species to the gorgeous caravanserai 
in the Rue de Morny, where the rooms never by any chance looked 
as if people lived in them, but rather as if they were waiting-rooms 
at some railway station, got up with temporary splendour for the 
reception of royalty. 

He came; and though Clarissa sometimes made feeble efforts 
to avoid him, it happened almost always, that before the evening 
was out he found some few minutes for unreserved talk with her. 
There is little need to record such brief stolen interviews—a few 
hurried words by the piano, a sentence or two in a lowered voice at 
parting. There was not much in the words perhaps—only very 
common words, that have done duty between thousands of men and 
women—a kind of signal code, as it were; and yet they had power 
to poison Clarissa’s life, to take the sweetness out of every joy, 
even a mother’s innocent idolatry of her child. 

The words were spoken; but so carefully did George Fairfax 
play his part, that not even Sophia’s sharp eyes could perceive 
more than was correct in the conduct of her stepmother. No, she 
told herself, that other flirtation was the desperate one. Clarissa 
might have had some preference for George Fairfax ; there had been 
occasional indications of such a feeling in her manner at Hale Castle; 
but the dark spot of her life, the secret of her girlhood, was a love 
affair with Mr. Austin. 

By way of experiment, one day she asked her father’s wife a 
question about the painter. 

‘You seemed to admire Mr. Austin very much, Clarissa,’ she 
said, ‘and I admit that he is remarkably clever; but he appears 
such a waif and stray. In all his conversation with us he never 
threw much light upon his own history. Do you know anything of 
his antecedents ?’ 

Clarissa blushed in spite of herself. The deception she had 
sustained so long was unspeakably distasteful to her. Again and 
again she had been tempted to hazard everything, and acknowledge 
Austin as her brother, whether he liked or not that she should do 
so. It was only his peremptory tone that had kept her silent. 

‘ What should I know of his antecedents more than you, Sophy?” 
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she said, avoiding a more direct reply. ‘It is quite enough for me 
to know that he has undeniable genius.’ 

The blush, and a certain warmth in her tone, seemed to Sophia 
conclusive evidence of her hidden regard for this man. Miss 
Granger’s heart beat a good deal faster than usual, and little 
jealous sparkles shone in her cold gray eyes. She had never 
admired any man so much as she had admired this brilliant young 
painter. Many men had paid her compliments; as the rich Mr. 
Granger’s sole daughter and heiress, she had been gratified with 
no meagre share of mankind’s worship; but no words ever spoken 
had sounded so sweet in her ears as those few civil speeches that 
Mr. Austin had found time to address to her during his visits to 
the Rue de Morny. And after having taken so much pleasure in 
his converse, and thought so much more about him than she would 
have considered it proper for any model villager to think about an 
individual of the opposite sex, it was a hard thing to find—first, 
that the base impostor had a wife; and secondly, that whatever 
illegitimate worship he might have to render, was to be offered at 
the shrine of Clarissa. 

‘ Indeed!’ she exclaimed, with an air of extreme surprise. ‘ You 
seemed on such very friendly terms with him, that I fancied you 
must really have known each other before, and that you had some 
motive for concealing the fact from papa.’ 

Clarissa blushed a deeper crimson at this home-thrust, and 
bent a little lower over her drawing-board. It seemed a fortunate 
thing that she happened to be painting when Miss Granger opened 
her guns upon her in this manner. 

‘ He gives lessons, I believe ; does he not ?’ asked Sophia. 

‘ Yes—iI—I believe—TI have heard so.’ 

‘Do you know, I took it into my head that he might have been 
your drawing-master at Belforét.’ 

Clarissa laughed aloud at this suggestion. Miss Granger’s per- 
sistent curiosity amused her a little, dangerous as the ground was. 

‘O dear no, he was not our master at Belforét,’ she said. ‘We 
had a little old Swiss—such an ancient, ancient man—who took 
snuff continually, and was always talking about his pays natal and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. I think he had known Rousseau; and I 
am sure he was old enough to remember the night they locked him 
out of Geneva.’ 

Sophia was fairly posed; she had been on a false scent evi- 
dently, and yet she was sure there was something. That is how 
she shaped her doubts in her own mind—there was something. 
Warman thought so, she knew; and Warman was gifted with no 
ordinary amount of penetration. 

So Mrs. Granger went her way, with suspicion around and about 
her, and danger ahead. Whatever peace had been hers in the brief 
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period of her married life—and the quiet spring-time and summer 
that came after her baby’s birth had been very peaceful — had 
vanished now. A cloud of fear encompassed her; a constant melan- 
choly possessed her; a pleading voice, which she ought never to 
have heard, was always in her ears—a voice that charged her with 
the burden of a broken life—a voice that told her it was only by 
some sacrifice of her own she could atone for the sacrifice that had 
been made for her—a too persuasive voice, with a perilous charm 
in its every accent. 

She loved him. That she could ever be weak enough, or vile 
enough, to sink into that dread abyss, whereto some women have 
gone down for the love of man, was not within the compass of her 
thought. But she knew that no day in her life was sinless now; 
that no pure and innocent joys were left to her; that her every 
thought of George Fairfax was a sin against her husband. 

And yet she went on loving him. Sometimes, when the sense 
of her guilt was strongest, she would fain have asked her husband 
to take her back to Arden; which must needs be a kind of sanc- 
tuary, as it were, she thought. Nay, hardly so; for even in that 
tranquil retreat Temple Fairfax had contrived to pursue her mother, 
with the poison of his influence and his presence. Very often she 
felt inclined to ask her husband this favour; but she could not do 
so without running some risk of betraying herself—Heaven knows 
how much she might betray—unawares. Again, their sojourn in 
the Rue de Morny was not to endure for ever. Already Mr. Granger 
had expressed himself somewhat tired of Paris ; indeed, what denizen 
of that brilliant city does not become a little weary of its brightness, 
sooner or later, and fall sick of the Boulevard-fever—a harassing 
sense of all-pervading glare and confusion, a sensation of Paris on 
the brain ? 

There was some talk of returning to Arden at the end of a 
month. ‘They were now at the close of January ; by the first of 
March Mr. Granger hoped to be at the Court. His architect and 
his head-bailiff were alike eager for his return; there were more 
pullings down and reconstructions required on the new estate ; 
there were all manner of recondite experiments to be tried in scien- 
tific farming; there were new leases to be granted, and expiring 
leases, the covenants whereof must be exacted. 

Since they were likely to leave Paris so soon, it would be foolish 
to excite wonder by asking to leave sooner, Mrs. Granger thought. 
It mattered so little, after all, she told herself sometimes. It mat- 
tered this much only—that day by day her feet were straying farther 
from the right road. 

O those happy winter afternoons in the Rue du Chevalier Bayard! 
Such innocent happiness, too, in all seeming—only a little animated 
rambling talk upon all manner of subjects, from the loftiest problems 
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in philosophy to the frothiest gossip of the Faubourg St. Honoré; 
only the presence of two people who loved each other to distraction. 
A dim firelit room ; a little commonplace woman coming in and out ; 
two young men disputing in the dusk; and Clarissa in her low chair 
by the fire, listening to the magical voice that was now the only 
music of her dreams. If it could have gone on for ever thus—a 
sweet sentimental friendship like that which linked Madame Roland 
and Brissot, Madame Recamier and Chateaubriand —there would 
surely have been no harm, Clarissa sometimes argued with herself. She 
was married to a man whom she could respect for many qualities of 
his heart and mind, against whom she could never seriously offend. 
Was it so great a sin if the friendship of George Fairfax was dear 
to her? if the few happy hours of her life were those she spent in 
his company? But such special pleading as this was the poorest 
sophistry; at heart she was conscious that it was so. A woman 
has a double conscience, as it were—a holy of holies within the tem- 
ple of her mind, to which falsehood cannot enter. She may refuse 
to lift the screen, and meet the truth face to face ; but it is there— 
not to be extinguished—eternal, immutable ; the divine lamp ziven 
for her guidance, if only she will not withdraw herself from its light. 


Just a little less than.a month before his intended departure, 
Mr. Granger had a letter from that exacting bailiff, entreating his 


return. Something in the scientific farming had gone wrong; some 
great sewage question was at issue, and none but the lord of the 
soil himself could settle the matter. Very dear to Daniel Granger 
were those lands of Arden, that Arden-Court estate which he had 
made to spread itself so far over the face of the county. Sweet are 
ancestral domains, no doubt; dear by association, made holy by the 
pride of race; but perhaps sweeter to the soul of man are those 
acres he has won by the work of his own strong hand, or his own 
steadfast brain. Next to his wife and children, in Mr. Granger’s 
regard, were the lands of Arden: the farms and homesteads, in 
valleys and on hill-tops; the cottages and school-houses, which he 
had built for the improvement of his species; the bran-new slack- 
baked gothic church in an outlying village, where a church had 
never been before his coming. 

He was very sorry to leave his wife; but the question at stake 
was an important one. If he could have carried his household away 
with him at an hour’s notice, he would gladly have done so; but to 
move Clarissa, and the nurse, and the baby, and Miss Granger, 
would be rather a formidable business—in fact, a thing not to be 
done without elaborate preparation. He had the apartments in the 
Rue de Morny on his hands, too, until the beginning of March ; and 
even a millionaire seldom cares to waste such a rental as Parisian 
proprietors exact for house-room in the fashionable quarter. So he 
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decided upon going to Arden at once—-which was essential—and 
returning directly he had adjusted matters with his bailiff, and done 
a morning’s work with his architect. 

He told Clarissa of his intention one evening when they had 
returned from a dinner-party, and she was seated before her dress- 
ing-table, taking off her jewels in a slow absent way. She looked 
up with a start as her husband came into the room, and planted 
himself on the white sheepskin-rug, with his back against the 
_ mantelpiece. 

‘I am obliged to go back to Yorkshire, Clary,’ he said. 

She thought he meant they were all going back—that it was 
an interposition of Providence, and she was to be taken away from 
sin and danger. But O, how hard it seemed to go—never again to 
look forward to those stolen twilights in her brother’s painting-room ! 

‘I am glad!’ she exclaimed. ‘I shall be very glad to go back 
to Arden.’ 

‘You, my dear!’ said her husband ; ‘it is only I who am going. 
There is some hitch in our experiments on the home farm, and 
Forley knows how anxious I am about making a success this year. 
So he wants me to run over and see to things; he won’t accept the 
responsibility of carrying on any longer without me. I needn’t be 
away above two or three days, or a week at most. You can get on 
very well without me.’ 

Clarissa was silent, looking down at a bracelet which she was 
turning idly round her arm. Get on without him! Alas, what part 
had Daniel Granger played in her life of late beyond that of some 
supernumerary king in a stage-play ?—a person of importance by 
rank and title in the play-bill, but of scarcely any significance to the 
story. Her guilty heart told her how little he had ever been to her ; 
how, day by day, he had been growing less and less. And while he 
was away, she might go to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard every day. 
There would be nothing to prevent her so doing, if she pleased. The 
carriage was nominally and actually hers. There was a brougham 
at Miss Granger’s disposal ; but the landau was essentially Clarissa’s 
carriage. 

‘You can get on very well without me,’ repeated Mr. Granger. 
‘I do not think my presence or absence makes very much difference 
to you, Clarissa,’ he added, in a grave displeased tone. 

It was almost his first hint of a reproach. To his wife’s guilty 
heart it struck sharply home, like an unexpected blow. She looked 
up at him with a pale conscience-stricken face, in which he might 
have read much more than he did read there. He only thought 
that he had spoken a shade too severely—that he had wounded her. 

‘I—I don’t know what you mean by that,’ she faltered help- 
lessly. ‘I always try to please you.’ 

‘Try to please me!’ he repeated passionately. ‘Yes, Clary, as 
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a child tries to please a schoolmaster. Do you know, that when I 
married you I was mad enough to hope the day would come when 
you would love me—that you loved me a little even then? Do you 
know how I have waited for that day, and have learned to under- 
stand, little by little, that it never can dawn for me upon this earth ? 
You are my wife, and the mother of my child; and yet, God knows, 
you are no nearer to me than the day I first saw you at Hale 
Castle—a slim girlish figure in a white dress, coming in at the door 
of the library. Not a whit nearer,’ he went on, to himself rather 
than to Clarissa; ‘but so much more dear.’ 

There was a passion in his words which touched his wife. If it 
had only been possible for her to love him! if gratitude and respect, 
joined together, could have made up the sum of love! But they 
could not. She knew that George Fairfax was in all moral quali- 
ties this man’s inferior ; yet for some indefinable charm, some trick 
of tone or manner, some curious magic in a smile or a glance, she 
loved him. 

She was silent. Perhaps the sense of her guilt came more fully 
home to her in this moment than it had ever done before. What 
words could she speak to bring comfort to her husband’s soul—she 
whose whole life was a lie ? 

Daniel Granger wandered up and down the room for some 
minutes in a vague restless way, and then came to his wife’s chair, 
and looked down at her very tenderly. 

‘My dear, I do wrong to worry you with reproaches,’ he said. 
‘The mistake has been mine. From first to last, I have been to 
blame. I suppose in the wisest life there must always be some 
folly. Mine has been the hope that I could win your love. It is 
gone now, Clarissa; it is quite gone. Not even my child has given 
me a place in your heart.’ 

She looked up at him again, with that look which expressed 
such a depth of remorse. 

‘I am very witked,’ she said; ‘I am utterly unworthy ofall you 
have done for me. It would have been better for you never to have 
seen my face.’ 

‘Wicked! no, Clary. Your only sin has been to have dis- 
appointed a foolish fancy. What right had I to suppose you loved 
me? Better never to have seen your face ?—yes, perhaps that 
might have been better. But, once having seen you, I would rather 
be wretched with you than happy with any other woman in the 
world. That is what love means, Clary.’ 

He stooped down to kiss her. 

‘Say no more, dear,’ he said. ‘I never meant to speak as I 
have spoken to-night. I love you for ever.’ 

The day came when she remembered those words, ‘I love you 
for ever.’ 
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If she could have thrown herself upon his breast and acknow- 
ledged all her weakness, beseeching him to shield her from herself, 
in obedience to the impulse of that moment, what a world of anguish 
might have been spared to these two! But she let the impulse 

pass, and kept silence. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
LYING IN WAIT, 


Mr. GRranaer went back to Yorkshire ; and Clarissa’s days were 
at her own disposal. They were to leave Paris at the beginning of 
March. She knew it was only for a very short time that she would 
be able to see her brother. It was scarcely natural, therefore, that 
she should neglect such an opportunity as this. There was so much 
in Austin’s life that caused her uneasiness ; he seemed in such sore 
need of wiser counsel than his poor empty-headed little wife could 
give him; and Clarissa believed that she had some influence with 
him: that if he would be governed by the advice of any creature 
upon earth, that counsellor was herself. 

So she spent her mornings in baby-worship, and went every 
afternoon to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard, where it happened curi- 
ously that Mr. Fairfax came even oftener than usual just at this 
time. In the evening she stayed at home—not caring to keep her 
engagements in society without her husband’s escort—and resigned 
herself to the edifying companionship of Miss Granger, who was 
eloquent upon the benighted condition of the Parisian poor as com- 
pared with her model villagers. ‘She described them sententiously 
as a people who put garlic in everything they ate, and never read 
their Bibles. 

‘One woman showed me a book with little pictures of saints 
printed upon paper with lace edges,’ said Sophia, ‘ as if there were 
any edification to be derived from lace edges; and such a heathen 
book, too—Latin on one side and French on the other. And there 
the poor forsaken creatures sit in their churches, looking at stray pic- 
tures and hearing a service in an unknown tongue.’ 

Daniel Granger had been away nearly a week; and as yet there 
was no announcement of his return; only brief business-like letters, 
telling Clarissa that the drainage question was a complicated one, 
and he should remain upon the spot till he and Forley could see 
their way out of the difficulty. He had been away nearly a week, 
when George Fairfax went to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard at the 
usual hour, expecting to find Austin Lovel standing before his easel 
with a cigar in his mouth, and Clarissa sitting in the low chair by 
the fire, in the attitude he knew so well, with the red glow of the 
embers lighting up gleams of colour in her dark velvet dress, and 
shining on the soft brown hair crowned with a coquettish little seal- 
skin hat—a toque, as they called it on that side of the Channel. 
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What was his astonishment to find a pile of trunks and port- 
manteaus on the landing, Austin’s easel roughly packed for removal, 
and a heap of that miscellaneous lumber without which even poverty 
cannot shift its dwelling! The door was open; and Mr. Fairfax 
walked straight into the sitting-room, where the two boys were eat- 
ing some extemporised meal at a side-table under their mother’s 
supervision ; while Austin lounged with his back against the chim- 
ney-piece, smoking. He was a man who would have smoked during 
the culminating convulsions of an earthquake. 

‘Why, Austin, what the—I beg your pardon, Mrs. Austin— 
what does this mean ?’ 

‘It means Brussels by the three-fifteen train, my dear Fairfax, 
that’s all.’ 

‘ Brussels ? With those children and that luggage? What, in 
Heaven’s name, induces you to carry your family off like this, at an 
hour’s notice ?’ 

‘It is not at an hour’s notice; they’ve had an hour and three- 
quarters. As to my reasons for this abrupt hegira—well, that in- 
volves rather a long story; and I haven’t time to tell it to-day. One 
thing is pretty clear—I can’t live in Paris. Perhaps I may be able 
to live in Brussels. I can’t very well do worse than I’ve done here 
—that’s one comfort.’ 

At this Bessie Lovel began to cry—in a suppressed kind of 
way, like a woman who is accustomed to cry and not to be taken 
much notice of. George Fairfax flung himself into a chair with an 
impatient gesture. He was at once sorry for this man and angry 
with him ; vexed to see any man go to ruin with such an utter reck- 
lessness, with such a deliberate casting away of every chance that 
might have redeemed him. 

‘ You have got into some scrape, I suppose,’ he said presently. 

‘Got into a scrape!’ cried Austin with a laugh, tossing away 
the end of one cigar and preparing to light another. ‘ My normal 
condition is that of being in a scrape. Egad! I fancy I must have 
been born so.—For God’s sake don’t whimper, Bessie, if you want 
to catch the three-fifteen train! J go by that, remember, whoever 
stays behind.—There’s no occasion to enter into explanations, Fair- 
fax. If you could help me I’d ask you to do it, in spite of former 
obligations ; but you can’t. I have got into a difficulty—pecuniary, 
of course; and as the law of liability in this city happens to be a 
trifle more stringent than our amiable British code, I have no alter- 
native but to bid good-bye to the towers of Notre Dame. I love 
the dear disreputable city, with her lights and laughter, and music 
and mirth; but she loves not me.—When those boys have done 
gorging themselves, Bessie, you had better put on your bonnet.’ 

His wife cast an appealing glance at George Fairfax, as if she 
felt she had a friend in him who would sustain her i in any argument 
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with her husband. Her face was very sad, and bore the traces of 
many tears. 

‘If you would only tell me why we are going, Austin,’ she 
pleaded, ‘I could bear it so much better.’ 

‘Nonsense, child! Would anything I could tell you alter the 
fact that we are going? Pshaw, Bessie! why make a fuss about 
trifles? The packing is over: that was the grand difficulty, I 
thought. I told you we could manage that.’ 

‘It seems so hard—running away like criminals.’ 

Austin Lovel’s countenance darkened a little. 

‘I can go alone,’ he said. 

‘No, no,’ cried the wife piteously ; ‘I'll go with you. I don’t 
want to vex you, Austin. Haven’t I shared everything with you— 
everything? I would go with you if it was to prison—if it was to 
death. You know that.’ 

‘I know that we shall lose the three-fifteen train if you don’t 
put on your bonnet.’ 

‘Very well, Austin; I’m going. And Clarissa—what will she 
think of us? I’m so sorry to leave her.’ 

‘O, by the way, George,’ said Austin, ‘ you might manage that 
business for me. My sister was to be here at five o’clock this after- 
noon. I’ve written her a letter telling her of the change in my 
plans. She was in some measure prepared for my leaving Paris ; 
but not quite so suddenly as this. I was going to send the letter 
by a commissionnaire ; but, if you don’t mind taking it to the Rue 
de Morny, I’d rather trust it to you. I don’t want Clary to come 
here and find empty rooms.’ 

He took a sealed letter from the mantelpiece and handed it to 
George Fairfax, who received it with somewhat of a dreamy air, as 
of a man who does not quite understand the mission that is in- 
trusted to him. It was a simple business enough, too—only the 
delivery of a letter. 

Mrs. Lovel came out of the adjoining room dressed for the 
journey, and carrying a collection of wraps for the children. It was 
wonderful to behold what comforters, and scarves, and gaiters, and 
muffetees those juvenile individuals required for their equipment. 

‘ Such a long cold journey !’ the anxious mother exclaimed, and 
went on winding up the two children in woollen stuffs, as if they 
had been royal mummies. She pushed little papers of sandwiches 
into their pockets—sandwiches that would hardly be improved by 
the squeezing and sitting upon they must needs undergo in the 
transit. 

When this was done, and the children ready, she looked into 
the painting-room with a melancholy air. 

‘ Think of all the furniture, Austin,’ she exclaimed; ‘the cabi- 
nets and things !’ 
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‘Yes; there’s a considerable amount of money wasted there, 
Bess ; for I don’t suppose we shall ever see the things again; but 
there’s a good many of them not paid for. There’s comfort in that 
reflection.’ 

‘You take everything so lightly,’ she said with a hopeless sigh. 

‘ There’s nothing between that and the Morgue, my dear. You'd 
scarcely like to see me framed and glazed there, I think.’ 

*O, Austin !’ 

‘Precisely. So let me take things lightly while I can. Now, 
Bess, the time is up. Good-bye, George.’ 

‘Tl come down-stairs with you,’ said Mr. Fairfax, still in a 
somewhat dreamy state. He had put Austin’s letter into his pocket, 
and was standing at a window looking down into the street, which 
had about as much life or traffic for a man to stare at as some of 
the lateral streets in the Bloomsbury district—Caroline-place, for 
instance, or Keppel-street. 

There was.a great struggling and bumping of porters and coach- 
man on the stairs, with a good deal more exclamation than would 
have proceeded from stalwart Englishmen under the same circum- 
stances; and then Austin went down to the coach with his wife and 
children, followed by George Fairfax. The painter happened not to 
be in debt to his landlord—a gentleman who gave his tenants small 
grace at any time; so there was no difficulty about the departure. 

‘ T’ll write to Monsieur Meriste about my furniture,’ he said to 
the guardian of the big dreary mansion. ‘You may as well come 
to the station with us, George,’ he added, looking at Mr. Fairfax, 
who stood irresolute on the pavement, while Bessie and the boys 
were being packed into the vehicle, the roof of which was laden 
with portmanteaus and the painter’s ‘plant’. _ 

‘ Well—no ; I think not. There’s this letter to be delivered, 
you see. I had better do that at once.’ 

‘True; Clarissa might come. She said five o’clock, though ; 
but it doesn’t matter. Good-bye, old fellow. I hope some of these 
days I may be able to make things square with you. Good-bye. 
Tell Clary I shall write to her from Brussels, under cover to the 
maid as usual.’ 

He called out to the coachman to go on; and the carriage drove 
off, staggering under its load. George Fairfax stood watching it till 
it was out of sight, and then turned to the porter. 

‘ Those rooms up-stairs will be to let, I suppose ?’ he said. 

‘ But certainly, monsieur.’ 

‘I have some thoughts of taking them for—for a friend. Ill 
just take another look round them now they’re empty. And perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind my writing a letter upstairs—eh ?” 

He slipped a napoleon into the man’s hand—by no means the 
first that he had given him. New- Year’s day was not far past ; 
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and the porter remembered that Mr. Fairfax had tipped him more 
liberally than some of the lodgers in the house. If monsieur had a 
legion of letters to write, he was at liberty to write them. The rooms 
up yonder were entirely at his disposal; the porter laid them at his 
feet, as it were. He might have occupied them rent-free for the 
remainder of his existence, it would have been supposed from the 
man’s manner. 

‘If madame, the sister of Monsieur Austin, should come by and 
by, you will permit her to ascend,’ said Mr. Fairfax. ‘I have a 
message for her from her brother.’ 

‘ Assuredly, monsieur.’ 

The porter retired into his den to meditate upon his good fortune. 
It was a rendezvous, of course, cunningly arranged on the day of 
the painter’s departure. It seemed to him like a leaf out of one of 
those flabby novels on large paper, with a muddy wood-cut on every 
sixteenth page, which he thumbed and poured over now and then 
of an evening. 

George Fairfax went up-stairs. How supremely dismal the rooms 
looked in their emptiness, with the litter of packing lying about !— 
old boots and shoes in one corner; a broken parasol in another ; 
battered fragments of toys everywhere; empty colour-tubes; old 
newspapers and magazines; a regiment of empty oil-flasks and wine- 
bottles in the den of a kitchen—into which Mr. Fairfax peered 
curiously, out of very weariness. It was only half-past three; and 
there was little hope of Clarissa’s arrival until five. He meant to 
meet her there. In the moment that Austin put the letter in his 
hand some such notion flashed into his mind. He had never in- 
tended to deliver the letter. How long he had waited for this 
chance—to see her alone, free from all fear of interruption, and to 
be able to tell his story and plead his cause, as he felt that he could 
plead ! 

He walked up and down the empty painting-room, thinking of 
her coming, meditating what he should say, acting the scene over 
in his brain. He had little fear as to the issue. Secure as she 
seemed in the panoply of her woman’s pride, he knew his power, 
and fancied that it needed only time and opportunity to win her. 
This was not the first time he had counted his chances and arranged 
his plan of action. In the hour he first heard of her marriage he 
had resolved to win her. Outraged love transformed itself into a 
passion that was something akin to revenge. He scarcely cared how 
low he might bring her, so long as he won her for his own. He did 
not stop to consider whether hers was a mind which could endure 
dishonour. He knew that she loved him, and that her married life 
had been made unhappy because of this fatal love. 

‘I will open the doors of her prison-house,’ he said to himself, 
‘poor fettered soul! She shall leave that dreary conventional life, 
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with its forms and ceremonies of pleasure; and we will wander all 
over the earth together, only to linger wherever this world is bright- 
est. What can she lose bythe exchange? Not wealth. For the com- 
mand of all that makes life delightful I am as rich a man as Daniel 
Granger, and anything beyond that is a barren surplus. Not posi- 
tion; for what position has she as Mrs. Granger? I will take her 
away from all the people who ever knew her, and guard her jealously 
from the hazard of shame. There will only be a couple of years in 
her life which she will have to blot out—only a leaf torn out of her 
history.’ 

And the child? the blue-eyed boy that George Fairfax had 
stooped to kiss in Arden Park that day? It is one thing to con- 
template stealing a wife from her husband—with George Fairfax’s 
class there is a natural antipathy to husbands, which makes that 
seem a fair warfare, like fox-hunting—but it is another to rob a 
child of its mother. Mr. Fairfax’s meditations came to a standstill 
at this point—the boy blocked the line. 

There was only one thing to be done; put on the steam, and 
run down the obstacle, as Isambard Brunel did in the Box-tunnel, 
when he saw a stray luggage-truck between him and the light. 

‘Let her bring the boy with her, and he shall be my son,’ he 
thought. 

Daniel Granger would go in for a divorce, of course. Mr. Fairfax 
thought of everything in that hour and a half of solitary reflection. 
He would try for a divorce, and there would be no end of scandal— 
leading articles in some of the papers, no doubt, upon the immo- 
rality of the upper middle classes; a full-flavoured essay in the 
Saturday, proving that Englishwomen were in the habit of running 
«way from their husbands. But she should be far away from the 
bruit of that scandal. He would make it the business of his life to 
shield her from the lightest breath of insult. It could be done. 
There were new worlds, in which men and women could begin a 
fresh existence, under new names; and if by chance any denizen of 
the old world should cross their path untimely—well, such unwel- 
come wanderers are generally open to negotiation. There is a good 
deal of charity for such offenders among the travelled classes, espe- 
cially when the chief sinner is lord of such an estate as Lyvedon. 

Yet, varnish the picture how one will, dress up the story with 
what flowers of fancy one may, it is at best but a patched and 
broken business. The varnish brings out dark spots in the picture; 
the flowers have a faded meretricious look, not the bloom and dew 
of the garden; no sophistry can overcome the inherent ugliness of 
the thing—an honest man’s name dishonoured ; two culprits plan- 
ning a future life, to be spent in hiding from the more respectable 
portion of their species; two outcasts, trying to make believe that 
the wildernesses beyond Eden are fairer than that paradise itself. 
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His mother—what would she feel when she came to know what 
he had done with his life? It would be a disappointment to her, 
of course; a grief, no doubt; but she would have Lyvedon. He 
had gone too far to be influenced by any consideration of that kind ; 
he had gone so far, that life without Clarissa seemed to him unen- 
durable. He paced the room, contemplating this crisis of his ex- 
istence from every point of view, till the gray winter sky grew 
darker, and the time of Clarissa’s coming drew very near. There 
had been some logs smouldering on the hearth when he came, and 
these he had replenished from time to time. The glow of the fire 
was the only thing that relieved the dreariness of the room. 

Nothing could be more fortunate, he fancied, than the accident 
which had brought about this meeting. Daniel Granger was away. 
The flight, which was to be the preface of Clarissa’s new existence, 
could not take place too soon; no time need be wasted on prepara- 
tions, which could only serve to betray. Her consent once gained, 
he had only to put her into a hackney-coach and drive to the Mar- 
seilles station. Why should they not start that very night ? There 
was a train that left Paris at seven, he knew: in three days they 
might be on the shores of the Adriatic. 


CHAPTER XL. 
MR, GRANGER’S WELCOME HOME, 


Carissa left the Rue de Morny at three o’clock that day. She 
had a round of calls to make, and for that reason had postponed 
her visit to her brother’s painting-room to a later hour than usual. 
The solemn dinner, which she shared with Miss Granger in stately 
solitude, took place at half-past seven, until which hour she consi- 
dered her time at her own disposal. 

Sophia spent that particular afternoon at home, illuminating the 
new gothic texts for her schoolrooms at Arden. She had been seated 
at her work about an hour after Clarissa’s departure, when the door 
opened behind her, and her father walked into the room. 

There had been no word of his return in his latest letter; he 
had only said generally in a previous epistle, that he should come 
back directly the business that had called him to Yorkshire was 
settled. 

‘Good gracious me, papa, how you startled me!’ cried Miss 
Granger, dabbing at a spot of ultramarine which had fallen upon 
her work. It was not a very warm welcome; but when she had 
made the best she could of that unlucky blue spot, she laid down 
her brush and came over to her father, to whom she offered a rather 
chilly kiss. ‘ You must be very tired, papa,’ she remarked, with strik- 
ing originality. 

‘ Well, no; not exactly tired. We had a very fair passage ; 
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but the journey from Calais is tedious. It seems as if Calais 
oughtn’t to be any farther from Paris than Dover is from London. 
There’s something lop-sided in it. I read the papers all the way. 
Where’s Clary ?” 

‘ Clarissa has gone to pay some visits.’ 

‘ Why didn’t you go with her ?’ 

‘TI rarely do go with her, papa. Our sets are quite different ; 
and I have other duties.’ 

‘ Duties, pshaw! Messing with those paint-brushes ; you don’t 
call that duty, I hope ? You had much better have gone out with 
your stepmother.’ 

‘I was not wanted, papa. Mrs. Granger has engagements which 
do not in the least concern me. I should only be in the way.’ 

‘What do you mean by that, Sophia ?’ asked har father sternly. 
‘ And what do you mean by calling my wife Mrs. Granger ?’ 

‘There are some people so uncongenial to each other, papa, 
that any pretence of friendship can be only the vilest hypocrisy,’ 
replied Sophia, turning very pale, and looking her father full in the 
face, like a person prepared to do battle. 

‘I am very sorry to hear this, Sophia,’ said Mr. Granger ; ‘ for 
if this is really the case, it will be necessary for you to seek some 
other home. I will have no one in my house who cannot value my 
wife.’ 

‘ You would turn me out of doors, papa ?’ 

‘TI should certainly endeavour to provide you with a more con- 
genial—congenial, that was the word you used, I think—a more 
congenial home.’ 

‘Indeed !’ exclaimed Sophia. ‘ Then I suppose you quite ap- 
prove of all my stepmother’s conduct—of her frequent, almost daily 
visits to such a person as Mr. Austin ?’ 

‘ Clarissa’s visits to Austin! What, in heaven’s name, do you 
mean ?’ 

‘ What, papa! is it possible you are ignorant of the fact? I 
thought that, though my stepmother never talked to me of her visits 
to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard, you of course knew all about them. 
Though I hardly supposed you would encourage such an intimacy.’ 

‘Encourage such an intimacy! You must be dreaming, girl. My 
wife visit a portrait-painter—a single man ?’ 

‘He is not a single man, papa. There is a wife, I understand ; 
though he never mentioned her to us. And Clarissa visits them 
almost every day.’ 

‘I don’t believe it. What motive could she have for cultivating 
such people ?’ 

‘I can’t imagine—except that she is fond of that kind of society, 
and of painting. She may have gone to take lessons of Mr. Austin. 
He teaches, I know.’ 
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Daniel Granger was silent. It was not impossible ; and it would 
have been no crime on his wife’s part, of course. But the idea that 
Clarissa could have done such a thing without his knowledge and 
approval, offended him beyond measure. He could hardly realise 
the possibility of such an act. 

‘There is some misapprehension on your part, Sophia, I am 
convinced,’ he said. ‘If Clarissa had wished to take drawing 
lessons from Austin, she would have told me so.’ 

‘ There is no possibility of a mistake on my part, papa. I am 
not in the habit of making statements which I cannot support.’ 

‘ Who told you of these visits ? Clarissa herself ?’ 

*O dear, no; Clarissa is not in the habit of telling me her affairs. 
I heard it from Warman ; not in-reply to any questioning of mine, 
I can assure you. But the thing has been so frequent, that the ser- 
vants have begun to talk about it. Of course, J always make a point 
of discouraging any speculations upon my stepmother’s conduct.’ 

The servants had begun to talk ; his wife’s intimacy with people 
of whom he knew scarcely anything had been going on so long as 
to provoke the gossip of the household; and he had heard nothing 
of it until this moment! The thought stung him to the quick. That 
domestic slander should have been busy with her name already ; 
that she should have lived her own life so entirely without reference 
to him! Both thoughts were alike bitter. Yet it was no new thing 
for him to know that she did not love him. 

He looked at his watch meditatively. 

‘ Has she gone there this afternoon, do you think ?’ he asked. 

‘I think it is excessively probable. Warman tells me she has 
been there every afternoon during your absence.’ 

‘She must have taken a strange fancy to these people. Austin’s 
wife is some old schoolfellow of Clary’s, perhaps.’ 

Miss Granger shook her head doubtfully. 

‘I should hardly think that,’ she said. 

‘ There must be some reason—something that we cannot under- 
stand. She may have some delicacy about talking to me of these 
people ; there may be something in their circumstances to—’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Miss Granger, ‘there is something, no doubt. I 
have been assured of that from the first.’ 

‘ What did you say the address was ?’ 

‘ The Rue du Chevalier Bayard, Number 7.’ 

Mr. Granger left the room without another word. He was not 
a man to remain long in doubt upon any question that eould be 
solved by prompt investigation. He went out into the hall, where a 
footman sat reading Galignani in the lamplight. 

‘Has Mrs. Granger’s carriage come back, Saunders?’ he asked. 

‘ Yes, sir; the carriage has been back a quarter of am hour. I 

were out with my mistress.’ 
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‘ Where is Mrs. Granger? In her own rooms ?’ 

‘No, sir; Mrs. Granger didn’t come home in the carriage. We 
drove her to the Shangs Elysy first, sir, and afterwards to the Rue 
du Cavalier Baynard ; and Mr. Fairfax, he came down and told me 
my mistress wouldn’t want the carriage to take her home.’ 

‘Mr. Fairfax—in the Rue du Chevalier Bayard !’ 

‘Yes, sir; he’s an intimate friend of Mr. Hostin’s, I believe. 
Leastways, we’ve seen him there very often.’ 

George Fairfax! George Fairfax a frequent guest of these 
people whom she visited! That slumbering demon, which had been 
sheltered in Daniel Granger’s breast so long, arose rampant at the 
sound of this name. George Fairfax, the man he suspected in the 
past ; the man whom he had done his best to keep out of his wife’s path- 
way in the present, but who, by some fatality, was not to be avoided. 
Had Clarissa cultivated an intimacy with this Bohemian painter and 
his wife only for the sake of meeting George Fairfax without her 
husband’s knowledge ? To suppose this was to imagine a depth of 
depravity in the heart of the woman he loved. And he had believed 
her so pure, so noble a creature. The blow was heavy. He stood 
looking at his servant for a moment or so, paralysed ; but. except 
that one blank gaze, he gave no sign of his emotion. He only took 
up his hat, and went quietly out. ‘ His looks was orful!’ the man 
said afterwards in the servants’ hall. 

Sophia came out of the drawing-room to look for her father, just 
a little disturbed by the thought of what she had done. She had 
gone too far, perhaps. There had been something in her father’s 
look when he asked her for that address that had alarmed her. He 
was gone; gone there, no doubt, to discover his wife’s motives for 
those strange visits. Miss Granger’s heart was not often fluttered 
as it was this evening. She could not ‘ settle to anything,’ as she 
said herself, but wandered up into the nursery, and stood by the 
dainty little cot, staring absently at her baby brother as he slept. 

‘If anything should happen,’ she thought—and that event which 
she vaguely foreshadowed was one that would leave the child mother- 
less—‘ I should make it my duty to superintend his rearing. No 
one should have power to say that I was jealous of the brother who 
has robbed me of my heritage.’ 





THE SUNDIAL’S PHILOSOPHY 


‘ Horas non numero nisi serenas,’ 


‘I count no hours but the bright ones.’ 
Inscription on a Sundial. 


O, never spake wit with such splendour and sheen as 
In ‘ Horas non numero nisi serenas’ ! 

There’s wisdom consummate and truth past denial 
In the lesson thou teachest, my sun-lighted dial ; 
For such radiant philosophy never has been as 

Thy ‘ Horas non numero nisi serenas.’ 


The sunbeams of hope, that come goldenly glancing 
Through shadows and mists with effulgence entrancing, 
Light up the dark dells of life’s forest funereal, 
Illumine its groves with their lustre empyreal, 

And emblazon the woods, that so dolefully screen us, 
With ‘ Horas non numero nisi serenas.’ 


The birds that are mute when the tempest is coming, 

The blossoms that close at approach of the gloaming, 
Betoken their mortal aversion for sadness, 

. Proclaim that there’s nothing worth counting but gladness ; 
And teach the same truth, from despondence to wean us, 
Of ‘ Horas non numero nisi serenas.’ 


Yes; ‘ Nisi serenas non numero horas!’ 

Let’s quaff the red goblet that sparkles before us ; 
For sunshine of soul is man’s happiest treasure, 

And there’s nothing in nature so pleasant as pleasure. 
To the zephyrs with care! In each perilous trial, 
Let Hope be the sunbeam, your Heart be the dial. 
So join with one voice in this jubilant chorus 

Of ‘ Nisi serenas non numero horas !’ 


CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 
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